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In the opinion of many there is little hope for any real progress in India until a 
satisfactory solution is found to the communal problem, In this article Dr. Asirvatham, 
who is Reader in Politics in Madras University, analyses the primary and snbsidiary causes 
of communal conflict and suggests steps which may be taken towards developing a healthy 
nationalism, 


N the national life of India to-day there is no problem which ealls for a 
| more immediate and lasting solution than the problem of the inter-com- 
munal conflict. Even the problem of British Imperialism, or of the 
princes, or of the federation-to-be pales into insignificance when compared 
with communalism. 

Mahatma Gandhi is considered the greatest living Indian to-day because 
he has given us a profound sense of national self-respect. But the man who 
can find a permanent solution to the problem of national unity will be con- 
sidered even greater than he. Posterity is certain to regard such a man the 
greatest saviour of India in modern times. National self-respect becomes a 
mere sentiment, devoid of all reality, if it is not augmented by national unity. 
So long as national unity is lacking and communal strife is rampant, we shall 
continue to be a subject people and an object of derision to the outside 
world. 

The problem of communalism is on the whole peculiar to India. It is 
true that many of the smaller European countries, South Africa, the United 
States, and Canada have their problems arising from the presence of minorities 
in their midst. But these minorities are linguistic, racial, religious or 
political. In India, on the other hand, the communal problem is all these and 
something more. 

The chief communal problem in our country is between the Hindus and 
Muslims. In the Madras Province, however, it is between the Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins, although it has never reached such proportions as the Hindu- 
Muslim problem in North India. A further communal problem all over the 
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country, and particularly in the southern province is the problem between the 
caste Hindus and the so-ealled Depressed Classes. The Christians of India as a 
whole have not been much affected by communalism, although it must be said 
in the interest of truth that in some parts of India, Indian Christian leaders 
have at times tried to make common cause with the Muslims and Depressed 
Classes against the Hindus. In some instances they have joined hands 
with Anglo-Indians for purposes of social intercourse and the securing of 
employment. 

The Hindus form the bulk of the population of India. According to 
the 1931 census, out of a total population of 353 millions, fully 68 per cent are 
Hindus, 22 per cent are Muslims, 1°7 per cent are Christians, and a still 
slighter percentage are Sikhs. Statistics show that the Mohammedans in- 
crease faster than the Hindus. Further, Hinduism not being essentially a 
missionary faith, has been steadily losing its numbers to both Christians and 
Muslims. The Sikhs, being confined largely to the Punjab, do not constitute 
a serious problem for the rest of India. 

The Hindus largely predominate in the centre and south of India. In 
the Madras Presidency they are no less than 88 per cent. They are in the 
majority in Assam, Bihar, Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central India 
tracts, Rajputana and Bombay. The Muslims practically monopolise the 
North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and Kashmir and are considerably 
in excess in the Punjab, Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 32 per 
cent in Assam, 15 per cent in the United Provinces and 11 per cent in Hydera- 
bad. There are more Hindus living in Indian States governed by Muslim 
Princes than Muslims living under Hindu Princes. 

Seriousness of the Problem. There is no doubt that the inter-communal 
problem is becoming more and more serious every day. It threatens to lead 
to a permanent civil war. The present generation of Indians have the respon- 
sibility of either making the future of India or of marring it for years to come. 
A wrong step taken at this juncture will lead to such awful results that one 
shudders even to think of it. 

At the bottom of the inter-communal problem is a profound sense of fear 
and suspicion and gross misunderstanding. The Muslims do not trust the 
Hindus and the Hindus in turn distrust the Muslims. The Muslim fear is that 
the Hindu is very clever, and possibly cunning, and that by the art of palaver, 
will keep the Muslim down as a hewer of wood and drawer of water. The 
Hindu fear is that the Muslim is fanatic and bigoted and that, with the help 
of the sword, he will strive to establish military supremacy over the whole of 
India, making it a part of the larger Islamic world. Both {these fears are 
ill-founded and are based on old prejudices. . 
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CAUSES OF COMMUNAL CONFLICT 


The primary causes of communal conflict are economic, political and 
psychological. The secondary or subsidiary causes are social, cultural, and 
religious. Even to-day the communal conflict is confined largely to the educated 
classes living in town and cities. But a good many selfish political leaders are 
dragging the masses into the picture in order to advance their own interests. 

(1) Economic. In many parts of India, the Muslims occupy an infer- 
ior economic position to that occupied by the Hindus. In the Punjab and 
Bengal, where the Muslims form a comfortable majority, we are told that, 
from the point of view of wealth, Muslims are behind the Hindus, many of the 
landlords and money lenders being Hindus. In Bengal the Hindus pay more 
than half the taxes, although they form only 43 per cent of the population. 
In some forms of business, however, the Muslims are the entrepreneurs, while 
Hindus work for them. This is particularly true in the leather industry, tan- 
ning, and beedi manufacture. In towns and cities a good percentage of Muslims 
are shop-keepers and traders. In the skilled trades, arts and handicrafts, the 
Muslims have on the whole a better showing. 

In many of the Government services, the Muslims are behind the Hindus 
both as regards numbers and influence. This disparity is due largely to the fact 
that Hindus took to western education much earlier than did the Muslims. In 
competitive examinations for Government Service the Muslims have made a 
poorer showing than the Hindus. One possible reason for this is that the Muslim 
on the whole is not such an apt pupil as the Hindu, the high caste Hindu hav- 
ing had a much longer tradition of book learning. To remedy this inequality 
the Government of India introduced some years ago a system of communal 
representation into the central services, according to which 25 per cent of the 
posts were reserved for Muslims and 84 per cent for Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians, etc. For some years now there have been nominated to the I. C. 8. 
a certain number of Muslims who take the competitive examination at Delhi, 
but who do not come out in the list of successful candidates. In the 
provincial governments too, there is the communal rotation and nomination to 
such posts as those of the Naib-Tahsildar and Deputy Collector. 

Of late the problem of communal representation in the services has 
taken a very serious turn in Bengal. Implementing a resolution of the 
Legislative Assembly that 60 per cent of Government appointments hereafter 
should be given to Muslims, 20 per cent to the Depressed Classes, and 20 per 
cent to the rest, the Bengal Ministry decided to reserve 50 per cent of Govern- 
ment posts to the Muslims. The Muslim argument in support of this position 
is that the Muslims hitherto have had less than their share of the loaves and 
fishes of office and that, in the name of efficiency and under the guise of com- 
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petitive examinations, many incompetent Hindus have been appointed to 
responsible posts. It is further argued that book knowledge is not everything 
and that what is required of an administrator is capacity to understand human 
beings, to enlist their co-operation, and to execute orders. While all this may 
be true—and there is no proof that any community has a monopoly of these 
qualities—, as Macaulay and Trevelyan foresaw nearly a century ago, nothing 
can really be an effective substitute for a right type of competitive examination. 
The real position appears to be that the Muslims of Bengal, finding themselves 
in a strong position, want to turn the tables on the Hindus. 

The economic struggle is so keen that certain forms of business and 
petty industry are monopolised by members of one community or another, and 
no one from outside is given a chance to get into the close preserve. Not 
long ago the beedi manufacturers in a certain city put considerable pressure on 
their workers to change over to the faith of their employers, if they wanted to 
continue in employment. Disputing the oft-expressed claim that the com- 
munal problem is essentially a religious one, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the 
Prime Minister of the Punjab, has recently said : ‘“‘The communal problem is 
not a religious problem, but is really a mundane, material problem.’’ 

(2) Political. The successive instalments of self-government, granted 
from time to time, have not been an unmixed blessing. They have accentuat- 
ed communalism and whetted the selfish desire to grab all that one can for 
one’s self and one’s community. The Muslims have been quick to realise that 
political power is passing from the hands of the British to Indian hands, They 
contend that in the present circumstances of education, wealth, and general 
progress, self-government really means government by the Hindu majority. 
Because of this fear, the Muslims have been anxious to safeguard their 
position by such devices as separate electorates, weightage, and nominations 
to district boards, municipal councils, ete. 

The pernicious system of separate electorates was first introduced as an 
experimental measure after the Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909. But the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and the Government of India Act of 1935 have 
widened and strengthened it. The Macdonald Award of 1932 was really a 
reward to the faithful. As things stand at present, a progressive individual 
who wants to cut across the artificial communal barriers fixed by separate 
electorates cannot do so without altogether foregoing his civic right to exercise 
the vote. An Indian Christian, for instance, has to vote in the Christian con- 
stituency, and for a Christian, whether he likes it or not. He is not allowed 
to vote in the general constituency. Nor is a non-Christian permitted to seek 
election from a Christian constitutency. 

Separate electorates which are in existence to-day for elections to the 
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provincial and central legislative chambers are spreading even to local and 
municipal elections. Very recently separate electorates have been re-intro- 
duced into the Calcutta Corporation on the plea that the Muslims, who form 
only 25 per cent of the city’s population, require special protection. Strange 
as it may seem, in the Province, too, where the Muslims form a majority, 
separate electorates are in existence. In the city, the minority is to be 
protected against the majority, but in the Province the majority is to be pro- 
tected against the minority. Surely a case of ‘‘Heads we win, tails you lose!’’ 

Separatism is fast becoming the bane of Indian politics. It has spread 
from the legislatures, district boards and municipal councils to administrative 
services, and now threatens to invade even the cabinet system of government. 
It is argued by some that, in the place of a homogeneous ministry repre- 
senting the majority party in the legislature and the country, there should be 
a composite cabinet, representing the different religions and other such 
interests in the Province and the country, holding office for a fixed term of 
years. Such a change, we are afraid, will not serve the true interests of 
minorities any more than communal representation has served their interests 
in the legislative field. 

At the present moment there is very little of nobility or magnanimity 
in Indian politics. It is supercharged with selfishness of the worst kind. The 
situation has reached such a pass that vociferous minorities are able to hold up 
the progress of the whole country by threats of sabotage. It is a clear case of 
a tyranny of the minority over the majority. It is easily forgotten that 
if minorities have their rights, so has the majority. Majorities and minorities 
have a meaning only in reference to genuine differences as regards social, 
economic and political principles, policies, and methods. But majorities and 
minorities based on religious, caste, and class affiliations have no abiding 
place in politics. 

(3) Psychological. Some of the minorities suffer both from an in- 
feriority and a superiority complex. The inferiority complex arises from the 
realisation of the fact that they are not so clever and nimble-witted as some 
others, particularly the Brahmins. They are not so good as their rivals 
as regards book learning, capacity for hard routine work, and ability to 
please superiors. 

The superiority complex in the case of the Muslims arises from the fact 
that some centuries ago Muslim kings ruled India, although with the help of 
both Muslim and Hindu ministers and administrators. The Muslims some- 
times argue to themselves that from the point of view of physical strength and 
prowess they are superior to the Hindus, and, therefore, there is no reason 
why they should be deprived of their innate right to rule. 
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To sum up, the primary causes of inter-communal conflict are the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, lust for power, and determination to find a place in 
the sun. To these are added certain subsidiary causes. 


SUBSIDIARY CAUSES OF COMMUNAL CONFLICT 


(a) Social and Oultural. The social and cultural cleavages between 
the communities are becoming wider every day. Till a few years ago the 
Muslims, who on the whole do not observe caste restrictions, had no hesitation 
in accepting food and water at the hands of the Hindus. But now the 
division is becoming more and more clearly marked, as one can see in separate 
restaurants for different communities, particularly in the railway stations. 
For this state of affairs the Hindus are largely to blame. Whatever merits 
caste may have had in the past, caste as meaning anti-social restrictions has no 
right to exist to-day. One can understand the feeling of a vegetarian in not 
wanting to eat with a non-vegetarian. But distinctions other than vegetarian 
vs. non-vegetarian are meaningless. 

Even in such matters as dress and the style of dressing one’s hair, the 
communities are drifting apart. Comparatively insignificant matters such as 
cow slaughter and music before mosques, which ean easily be kept under con- 
trol, provided there is commonsense and goodwill on both sides, are allowed 
to become the occasions for bloody communal riots. Hindu participation in 
Muslim festivals and Muslim participation in Hindu festivals is becoming less 
and less frequent. The Hindi-Urdu controversy is made to do service to 
communalism. Inter-marriage between the communities is rare. Relatively 
speaking, there are more inter-marriages between Hindus and Christians and 
between Muslims and Christians than between Hindus and Muslims. There is 
a fundamental social equality among the Muslims which is not so clearly 
marked among the Hindus. 

(b) Religious. Instead of being a unifying factor, religion in India is 
on the whole a divisive factor. The Muslim looks down upon the Hindu as 
an idolater and polytheist. Hindu pantheism makes no appeal to him. The 
Hindu, on the other hand, looks upon his own religion as highly philosophical 
and exceedingly tolerant, and so broad-based as to include every religious faith 
and sect in India. Mohammedanism, he believes, was well suited for the 
nomadie conditions which prevailed in Arabia in the early days, but is too 
elementary to suit modern times. 

Hindu worship is mostly individualistic and at times noisy. Muslim 
worship, on the other hand, is corporate, quiet, and orderly. Sacrifice of cows 
and goats which forms a part of Muslim worship is repellent to the high caste 
Hindu. 
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Many a Muslim feels that Mecca is his spiritual home, and to the extent 
to which his ultimate loyalty is to a place and to a people outside India, he 
gives the impression that he is not fully rooted and grounded in India. 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION ? 


Multiplication and exaggeration of differences in all trivial matters and 
the nursing of grievances, whether genuine or imaginary, are not ways along 
which communal harmony can be achieved. Our starting point should be the 
wholesome conviction that geographical and historical conditions have destin- 
ed that Indians of all descriptions should live together in harmony and unity 
on a basis of mutual understanding and accommodation. Our motto might 
well be: Each community its own social, cultural, and religious existence 
within well-defined and reasonable limits; all the communities one State. We 
do not want a Hindu Raj, a Muslim Raj or a British Raj, or any combination 
of these. We want an Indian Raj. 

If our national leaders would only realise that our very existence as a 
country and a people is at stake, they would not indulge in propagating such 
untenable propositions as ‘‘India, a land of two nations,’’ or a ‘‘confedera- 
tion of Hindu India and Muslim India.’’ Instead of confining the area of co- 
operation to members of their own caste, class or community, they would ex- 
tend it to include the whole country. India does not want leaders who fan 
the communal flame and make an amicable settlement difficult of attainment 
by their exaggerations and half-truths. She wants men and women filled with 
a passion for national self respect, unity, strength, and justice. Once the 
necessary psychological attitude, viz. ‘‘ the will to co-operate, ’’ is adopted, 
problems which appear to be insoluble are bound to vanish into thin air. Em- 
phasis on minority claims and interests is capable of endless multiplication 
until India becomes a congeries of innumerable tribes, sects, and self-seekers, 
and no majority is left. Questions such as the creation of a Tamil province or 
an Andhra province, protection of the rights of non-Brahmins, etc., should all 
be approached from the angle of national unity and solidarity. 

It is too late in the day to argue that the different communities of India 
belong to different racial stocks and that they can never live in peace. The 
fact of the matter is that a considerable percentage of present-day Muslims 
and Christians are converts from the Hindu fold and are flesh of their flesh and 
bone of their bone. Even supposing that there is racial heterogeneity in 
India, it must be remembered that there has also been in the past a great deal 
of racial intermixture. What science teaches is that no race is pure anywhere 
in the world ; all are mongrels—except perhaps the Jews. If it be true that 
that the Celt, the Saxon, the Dane, and the Norman have coalesced into the 
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modern Englishman, and the blood of every conceivable European nationality 
has entered into the blood-stream of the modern American, it is absurd 
to claim that the Hindu and Muslim can never unite on the racial plane 
and form a strong nation. 

In India we must cultivate the habit of mind which says that racially we 
are one. History shows that even assumed racial relationship has acted as a 
cementing factor. The psychological feeling that we are one is much more 
important than the anthropological proof that we are one. From whatever 
part of India we may hail and whatever be the religious community or caste to 
which we may belong, we feel more at home with fellow-Indians, than say 
with the Chinese, Japanese, British, Germans, or Russians, This may be an 
irrational and mystical feeling. But it is there, and we must make the most 
of it if Indian nationality is to become strong and vigorous. We shall do well 
to cultivate a little bit of Coueism or auto-suggestion in our daily life and 
contacts. We should develop that habit of mind which says: ‘‘Every Indian: 
the Pathan, the Punjabi, the Bengali, the Gujerati, the Mahratta, the Andhra, 
the Tamil, and the Malayalee is equally my brother.’’ 

A wholesome affection and love for the country which gave us birth is 
undoubtedly an important corrective to exaggerated communalism. No Indian 
child should be allowed to grow up without developing an intense love for his 
village, district, province, and country. Indian mountains and rivers, plains 
and valleys, historical monuments and ruins should rouse the tender feelings 
of every Indian. Indian legends and stories of heroes and heroines should 
become the common property of all. If it be true that a naturally defined 
territory or geographical unit is an essential condition of nationality, it must 
be confessed that we have not made full use of the existing geographical 
unity. Except for some cracks in the Himalayas, India forms a distinct 
geographical unit marked off from the rest of the world. Therefore it seems 
altogether futile to speak of dividing India into Hindu India, Muslim India, 
Sikh India, and Christian India. India is our national home and the bound- 
aries are clearly marked. This does not mean that there are barbed wires 
around it or a Maginot or Siegfried line shutting out foreigners. The gates 
are left open to all friendly people who are willing to come and identify them- 
selves completely with us. 

Communalism can further be combated by stressing the unity of ideas 
and ideals which underlie Indian culture. The consciousness that'we have a 
mission to perform to the rest of mankind can help us to forget our differences 
and work together for a common purpose. Greece at the height of her glory 
made a great contribution to art, literature, philosophy, and politics. Rome 
made her contribution to law, order, and practical administration. In modern 
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times Great Britain has contributed the immortal plays of Shakespeare, wise 
statesmanship, and the art of governing people through much bungling. 
America has made valuable contributions in the utilisation of matter for the 
alleviation of human suffering. India, too, can make her great contribution 
to mankind when she becomes the master of her soul. She can demonstrate in 
no uncertain terms the victory of the spirit over matter and the power of truth 
and non-violence in all human relations. There is already a common allegi- 
ance to the ideals behind charka—the ideals of simplicity, purity, truth, non- 
violence, and concern for the toiling masses. To these passive virtues we 
should add active, rugged virtues such as bravery, courage, frankness in 
speech and action, and service to others. 


SPECIFIC REMEDIES 


(1) Economic. One of the primary causes of communalism being econ- 
omic, some of the ardent spirits in the country believe that socialism may be the 
way out of our difficulty. When the State provides for the needs of every one 
who is able and willing to work, it seems reasonable to hope that the present 
keen struggle for existence will come to be greatly modified, if not cease alto- 
gether. To reward people according to the socially useful labour performed 
may be the best form of social justice, but the world has not yet devised the 
necessary machinery for the realisation of this end. The hope that Russia 
may be able to lead the way has been dashed to the ground by her recent un- 
provoked and aggressive activities. Even if socialism may not be possible in 
our day, a much larger degree of social justice than what obtains to-day is an 
absolute necessity. Among other things, it may help to assuage communal feel- 
ings. We should work for a state of affairs in which family ethics will take 
the place of ‘‘ jungle ethics. ”’ 

A drastic reduction in salaries attached to government posts may prove 
to be a blessing in disguise. The huge salaries paid to our public servants are 
altogether out of keeping with the poverty of the country. Great Britain does 
not pay its Ministers and civil servants as lavishly as does India. The salary 
of the Japanese Prime Minister is roughly 1/5 th of that received by Indian 
Prime Ministers in non-Congress provinces. If an all-round salary cut is 
brought about, it is possible that there will not be the same scramble for 
government posts as at present, and consequent communal squabble. Govern- 
ment service should become a vocation which a person takes up out of a 
sense of duty. The satisfaction of rendering public service should become a 
reward in itself. 

The economic causes of communalism may be partially removed by the 


opening up of other avenues of making a living besides government posts, 
2 
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The gradual industrialisation of the country and the revival of cottage indus- 
tries on a large scale are steps in the right direction. There should be a chain 
of swadeshi shops and industries all through the country, employing Indians 
of all descriptions solely on the basis of efficiency and expert knowledge. 

As regards communal representation in public services, it should be 
borne in mind that it is necessary to keep in proper balance the right of each 
community to its legitimate share of public posts and the right of the nation 
at large to receive its money’s worth. Other things being equal, there should 
be a due proportion between the strength of any one community in the country 
and its representation in the services. But it must be remembered that the 
right of the citizen to be safeguarded against inefficient and worthless officials 
is much greater than the right of every caste and community to its exact 
mathematical percentage in the services. 

(2) Political and National. It is the paramount duty of every parent 
and teacher to inculcate in boys and girls a healthy national outlook so that 
when they grow up they will instinctively place the national good above 
their own narrow or selfish good. Willingness to sacrifice for a common cause 
and mutual trust should become a part of their nature. 

The majority community should give ample proof of its sincerity in 
striving for the welfare of the minorities. The minorities in their turn should 
give up their attitude of fear, suspicion, and jealousy and the habit of reading 
motives even into the most innocent of acts. Both the majority and minority 
communities should strive to abolish separate electorates which are a blight 
and a curse, and the futility of which even their keen advocates have come to 
realise. All that separate electorates have succeeded in doing is to divide 
India into numerous warring communities and to place a premium on fanati- 
cism, bigotry, and personal and group selfishness. If the transition from 
separate to joint electorates cannot be made all at once, joint electorates with a 
reservation of seats may be tried as an intermediate stage. In localities where 
members of one community or another are found in large numbers, by a slight 
re-drawing of the boundaries of the constituency it is possible to obtain roughly 
the same representation for the minorities as obtains to-day under separate 
electorates.’ The good citizen should vote for a man not because he belongs to 
the same caste or community, but because, in his judgment, he is the best 
available candidate for the office in question. Even if separate electorates 
are retained for some time longer, opportunity should be given to progressive 
individuals of all communities to vote in a general constituency. The present 
arrangement is such that, instead of pulling up the backward to the level 


7A suggestion which I owe to Mr, V. Devika Char, M. A,, a research student in the 
Dniversity of Madras, 
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of the progressive, the progressive is dragged down to the level of the 
backward. 

People should be trained to realise the fact that there isa political 
etiquette just as much as there is a social etiquette. Party Government ought 
not to mean partisan government. No one has a right to sling mud upon 
one’s political opponents. Hitting below the belt is unworthy of political 
parties as well asof individuals. Keeping on repeating a lie till it appears 
to be true is a game which even a party politician will do well to avoid. Ne- 
gative criticism is not only injurious to the general welfare of the country but 
also corrodes the soul of the person who makes it. If a community has a 
genuine objection to the Wardha Scheme of education, to a national flag or a 
national song, it is the duty of that community to evolve something better 
which will meet with the general approval of thoughtful people among all 
communities. 

To allay the fears of minorities, certain fundamental rights may be in- 
corporated in the preamble to the constitution, remembering at the same 
time that the best safeguard is the mutual good will and commonsense of the 
communities. While fundamental rights cannot be enforced in any effective 
way, they can give to all concerned considerable psychological satisfaction. 

Leaders of all communities should put their heads together to evolve a 
national dress and national headgear. This does not mean that there should 
be no local or provincial dress. All that it means is that one need not be tied 
down to it slavishly, especially in these days of rapid transport, frequent 
travel and abundant social intercourse. Attempt should be made to cultivate 
an Indian cosmopolitanism as regards food, drink, and social customs in 
general. In all these matters, the guiding principle should be, ‘‘Prove all 
things and hold fast that which is good.’’ 

A national language is undoubtedly an absolute necessity. Seeing that 
spoken Hindustani is the nearest approach to a national language, every effort 
should be made to popularise it. Whether the Urdu or the Devanagri Script 
should be used is immaterial to most of us. Perhaps both scripts might be 
used; or better still the Roman script might be adopted. The use of a 
national language does not mean the destruction of the principal provincial 
languages. Every Indian child should be given a thorough grounding in his 
own mother tongue and a working knowledge of a national language as well 
as of an international language like the English. Such an accomplishment is 
not difficult of realisation when we remember that Indians are good linguists 
and that children in many of the smaller European countries learn three 
languages with great ease and are able to write and converse in all of them. 

Voltaire once boasted that the French language and literature had made 
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more conquests than Charlemagne. National language and literature make 
for pride and reverence. A well-known English Professor, J. H. Rose, 
considers common language to be the most powerful political influence. 
According to another authority, Joseph, language is the most obvious element 
of nationality. More than any other factor of nationality, a common language 
can break down the barriers of sectionalism in India. 

(3) Psychological. Reference has already been made to the necessity 
of cultivating that frame of mind, especially among the educated, which looks 
upon every Indian as a brother and fellow-worker in the national cause. 
Sectionalism and communalism will die an instantaneous death if our com- 
munal leaders possess a vivid realisation of the low status to which they 
have reduced themselves and their country in the eyes of the outside world. 
Whether we belong to the martial north or the ‘‘ benighted ’’ south, whether 
we belong to the “‘ Hindu nation’’ or the ‘‘ Muslim nation, ’’ we are all 
given the position of helots once we leave the shores of India. We are looked 
upon as ‘‘ a brand of niggers ’’ or a mere appendage of Great Britain; and for 
this state of affairs we have none to thank but ourselves, No nation on earth 
will stand the humiliating position assigned to the countrymen of ours in South 
Africa, Kenya, the Fiji Islands, Ceylon, and even Burma. Yet we stand help- 
Jess because we are disunited and are unwilling to think and act in terms of 
nationalism, even when Great Britain has declared her willingness to set us on 
the road to freedom. 

To perpetuate communalism—whether practised by a majority or a 
minority—is to brand ourselves as an inferior and semi-civilised people for all 
time to come. There can be no doubt that communalism is a negation of na- 
tionalism. We cannot be both communalists and nationalists. Communalism 
means a perpetuation of fissiparous tendencies. So long as communalism 
takes the form of a healthy family pride and means greater effort for the 
educational, social, and cultural uplift of the members of one’s community, 
without standing in the way of the development of others, there may be no 
objection to it. But if it means, as it often does, the dividing of India into 
warring communities, each community trying to secure as much as it ean for 
itself at the expense of others, and each one sticking its tongue out at the 
others, there can be no justification for it. Communalists often draw a false 
analogy between family devotion and devotion to one’s community. It is 
conveniently forgotten that those who benefit by communalism are often the 
most selfish and bigoted members of their community who use their communal 
cloak for the advancement of their own ends. 

(4) Social and Cultural. It is the duty of every educated Indian to 
encourage social intercourse and inter-dining between members of all com- 
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munities and no community. It is high time that Hindu ‘cha’ and Muslim 
‘ cha’ were replaced by wholesome Indian ‘ cha.’ There is no justification in 
this day and generation for such exclusiveness as indicated by ‘‘ For Brahmins 
only’’ in cafes and restaurants. 

Strenuous attempts should be made to bring about a cross-fertilisation 
of cultures. Those who study Urdu as their mother tongue might be compelled 
to study a little Hindi and vice versa. Hindus should be encouraged to study 
the great Muslim poets and writers and the Muslims to study the great Hindu 
poets and writers. Popular lectures should be arranged emphasising the 
nearness of Islamic and Hindu cultures as they have developed side by side in 
India. 

While not actively encouraging inter-communal marriages, we should 
not do anything to discourage them so long as they are rooted in a unity of 
mind and spirit and take place under proper auspices. Until the whole of 
Indian society becomes inter-marriageable, caste and communalism in some form 
or another are likely to continue. More than other countries India needs a 
practical demonstration of the Brotherhood of Man rooted in the Fatherhood 
of God. 

The policy of segregation in streets and wards and the setting up of 
parallel institutions are most deplorable. The various communities of India, 
through the centuries in which they have lived in close proximity with each 
other, have so interpenetrated one another that it is both undesirable and un- 
workable to separate them geographically, socially or culturally. 

Communal schools should be replaced by national schools. If, during 
the transitional period, it is necessary for communal schools to continue, such 
schools should receive no government grants unless they are willing to admit 
at least 25 per cent of their total strength from other communities. Indoetrin- 
ation of pupils in any religious or sectarian creed should be prohibited in all 
State-aided schools—the proper place for such teaching being theological 
schools and colleges. When special grants are given for the education of 
backward communities, the children should, as far as possible, be required to 
study in public, as against separate communal, schools. 

Attempt should be made to stamp out communal riots by strong action, 
knowing as we do that such riots quite often begin in a lie or false propaganda, 
Unfounded rumours of kidnapping or stabbing are frequently the cause of 
communal riots. It is necessary that those who bring about such riots should 
be given an exemplary or deterrent punishment, while, as a matter of fact, 
they are often let off easily in order to allay communal feelings. Goondas, 
or organised bands of rowdies, in every community should be liquidated. 

For the prevention of communal riots and the promotion of communal 
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harmony, there should be standing committees of men and women belonging 
to different communities whose chief business will be not to act as advocates 
of their respective groups, but to keep the contending parties in good relations 
with each other. These committees may be co-ordinated under a provincial 
department of administration on communal harmony. Members of these 
committees should be people of wide sympathy, free from prejudice, com- 
manding the confidence and goodwill of every one in the neighbourhood. 
They will be the ‘‘bridge-builders’’ between the communities, solely concerned 
with the creation and maintenance of a neighbourhood spirit. 

If communal riots are to be kept under check, it is very essential to eurb 
the propaganda press. While a certain amount of latitude may be allowed as 
to where facts end and propaganda begins, restraint must be placed upon 
newspapers which make scurrilous attacks upon individuals, distort facts, and 
fan the communal flame, 

(5) Religious. There can be no doubt that for the most part religion, 
as it is practised in India to-day, is a divisive factor. This does not mean, 
as is often supposed, that religion is the curse of India. The curse is 
irreligious and unworthy views of religion. Religion ‘‘true and undefiled’’ 
brings men together. But religion meaning shibboleths and catchwords, 
outworn rituals and ceremonies, drives people apart. The true meaning of 
religion is that it is a perpetual reminder of man’s imperfection. We as a 
people cannot be said to make any progress so long as we fail to distinguish 
the essentials of religion from non-essentials—the essentials being love of God 
and love of man or, to state it a little more concretely, a passionate devotion 
to brotherhood, justice, freedom, truth, and non-violence. What God re- 
quires of every one, whether he be a Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh or Parsi, 
is ‘‘to do justice, to love merey, and to walk humbly with God.”’ It is 
obvious that cowslaughter and music before mosques are not such heinous 
crimes as murder or theft. Righteousness and brotherhood are more essential 
than ceremonial correctness or conventionality. 

In the interest of national unity and communal goodwill, it is time to 
call a halt to proselytism, but not to genuine conversion which is the fun- 
damental right of every individual. Although law cannot prevent or regulate 
proselytism, sound public opinion can and should. MHinduism’s difficulty 
should never be regarded as the opportunity of Islam, Christianity or Sikhism. 
The Hindus, in their turn, should set their own house in order as regards 
caste, untouchability, temple entry and social customs in general which do 
not fit into modern conditions, remembering that caste and untouchability are 
the parents of communalism. 

We should learn to use commonsense or rational methods in studying 
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Scriptures and in approaching religious questions. Blind partisanship and 
bigotry have no justification to-day. We have no right to reject religion just 
because some religious people have been bigots or fanaties. God requires not 
outer conformity but inner surrender. He calls for circumcision of the heart, 
and not circumcision of the flesh. The different Scriptures of the world 
contain the Word of God in varying degrees, but it is high presumption to 
claim that God’s revelation is found closed between the covers of any single 
book. The common ery “‘Religion in danger’? has no meaning. It is not 
religion which is in danger, but the so-called religious people who are in 
danger of losing their souls. Any religion which has truth and vitality in it 
and meets the deepest desires of men’s hearts can be trusted to defend itself. 

The educated and cultured people of India can do much to promote 
communal harmony by a respectful and sympathetic study of each other’s 
religions. It is their business to arrange for periodical inter-religious gather- 
ings and conventions where the best in all faiths can be studied and pon dered 
over. Only by such methods can true tolerance be promoted—not tolerance 
which is another name for indifference, but tolerance born of mutual sym- 
pathy, study, and understanding. The French proverb says ‘‘ To know all is 
to forgive all.’’ 

If within living memory, Hindus have endowed Muslim mosques and 
Muslims have endowed Hindu temples, is it impossible to expect such frater- 
nisation to-day ? 

An enlightened priesthood in all the communities is a paramount 
necessity of the day. Special attention should be paid to the proper training 
of priests, moulvis, and pandits in view of the fact that half-educated and 
fanatical priests can easily rouse people’s passions into a frenzy. 

While sectarian and religious indoctrination in schools is to be con- 
demned, children should be given the best possible moral and spiritual 
training. For this purpose the various Scriptures and songs and devotional 
literature of India along with the lives of the great men and women of all com- 
munities should be freely used. 

Every enlightened Indian will do well to avoid the specious argument, 
‘‘T am a Hindu, Muslim or Christian first, and afterwards an Indian.’’ In 
ordinary circumstances the two loyalties—loyalty to one’s religion and loyalty 
to one’s country—do not clash. If and when they do clash, the good citizen 
should prefer the higher loyalty to the lower. When the highest principles of 
one’s religion come into conflict with the claims of one’s family, caste, 
community or nation, one should undoubtedly decide in favour of the former. 
One should obey God rather than man. But there is no justification for the 
wide-spread belief that a good Hindu, Musalman or Christian should consider 
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every public question first from the point of view of his own community and 
only secondarily from the angle of the nation. It is a shame that in recent 
months even fresh taxation measures in the legislatures have been examined 
exclusively from the point of view of the members of one community or an- 
other and supported or criticised solely from that point of view. 

Communalism and provincialism are two of the greatest stumbling 
blocks in the path of India’s national progress. In whatever constitutional 
changes that may be made in the near future, special care should be taken not 
to abandon the degree of centralisation which we enjoy to-day. To substitute 
confederation for federation, as some suggest, is to undo the good work of the 
past and to open the flood gates of separatism—sectionalism and communalism. 
Mere condemnation of communalism and provincialism will not destroy them. 
We must study and ponder over them in order that we may remove their root 
eauses and substitute for them a healthy nationalism which has for its motto 
‘‘live and help others to live’’ as well as a healthy feeling of racial integrity 
which will enable us to look upon all Indians, irrespective of their physical, 
linguistic, and religious differences as equally our brothers. 

It is fortunate that Indian nationalism, even to-day when the nationalist 
fever is high, is not the aggressive type of nationalism found in the Western 
world. It is midway between the European concept of aggressive nationalism 
and the federal concept of world citizenship. The problem for the future is to 
reconcile the claims of legitimate nationalism with the demands of interna- 
tionalism. This task can be undertaken only by those who are absolutely free 
from communal inhibitions and national and racial prejudices. 











FROM CHARITY TO SOCIAL WORK 
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“ Social Work in India, ” says Dr, Titus, “ still remains on the medieval level. An 
attempt is here made to trace the story of the evolution of charity to the organized social 
work of the modern day. Perhaps such a description will help us analyze and judge our own 
charities in India in comparison with western charities and see where we stand and whither 
we are going, ” 


Dr. Titus is Lecturer in Social Work in the Tata School. 


HARITY is as old as history. In its extensiveness it is universal. We see 
it among the most primitive as well as the most civilized. Its range is 
unlimited. It varies from the practice of giving indiscriminate alms 

to highly organized institutional care and well developed scientific social work. 
The evolution of charity through different intermediate stages into the present 
day professional social work as we find it in many of the western countries 
is worthy of study and investigation. This is all the more important as we 
notice a general parallelism in the growth of charity in the west and in India, 
up to a certain point. One may even venture to say that as against the modern 
advance in the West, social work in India still remains on the medieval level. 
An attempt is here made to trace the story of the evolution of charity to 
the organized social work of the modern day. Perhaps such a description will 
help us analyze and judge our own charities in India in comparison with 
western charities and see where we stand and whither we are going. 

Social work, privately organized, does for the poor man what a well-to- 
do man seeks to do for himself, with the assistance of a number of advisers for 
whose services he pays or upon whose friendship he relies. It is the channel 
through which philanthropy seeks to mitigate most directly those consequences 
of social progress which are unfortunate in their effect upon certain groups 
and certain individuals. Public Social Welfare is the resultant ultimate re- 
cognition by the State of the necessity and usefulness of such services for the 
welfare of the community at large. That which has been done through private 
initiative and was supported by voluntary contributions is taken over by the 
State, supported by taxes and thus made secure and permanent, 

The most characteristic elements of charity are doubtless derived from 
the feelings and experiences associated with family life. The term charity 
was first applied to the extension of social obligations beyond the immediate 
cirele of kinship. But whether in a tribal group, religious body or political 


organization the main idea was that charity was an expression of the primary 
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group feeling. ‘‘Taking care of our own’’ seems to have been the guiding 
motive in all charity work. Charity was always associated with religion. 
When it acquired the sanction of religion, it became a personal virtue, a 
religious duty and a social utility. At its best charity has been the overt 
expression of the ethical impulse of the sensitive man to identify himself with 
the needs and sufferings of his fellowman. It represents the application of 
the golden rule in social relations ; the practice of ‘‘Dharma’’ in responsible 
living. Judaism, Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam and all other world 
religions have exhorted their respective members to give charity. But in 
actual practice, and in the development of organized charities throughout the 
ages, we find that extension was possible only by changing the note from 
pure altruism to personal gain. The doctrine of the religious merit of alms- 
giving became the cornerstone of all charities of the Christian churches in the 
West up to the 16th century. 

In its early stage, the philanthropy of the church was mainly due to a 
natural sense of solidarity in a numerically weak community living in a hostile 
world. The eschatological hope had also created a heedlessness for any 
earthly care or possessions. But with the passing of the eschatological hope; 
with the waning of the feeling that the Christian was only a temporary 
sojourner in this strange world ; when the expectation of the speedy return 
of the Lord receded, much of the enthusiasm for open-handed philanthropy 
ceased. Moral exhortations were not enough to enlist support for charitable 
work. At the same time the need for charity became greater. Individuals 
had to be coaxed to give alms, by offering some personal gain for this 
voluntary act of merey. Forgiveness of personal sins and ensuring the 
salvation of one’s soul were offered in exchange for liberal contributions 
to church charities. ‘‘If there were no poor the greater part of your sins 
would not be removed ; they are the healers of your wounds,’”’ so said St. 
Chrysostum. Almsgiving was the patent medicine for the cure of the disease 
of sin. Thus, aiding the poor was not an end in itself, but a means by which 
the almsgiver effected his own ulterior purpose of saving his soul and ‘‘made 
God his debtor.’’ The worst part of such a practice was that there was com- 
plete disregard of the effect of such indiscriminate almsgiving upon the 
individual beneficiary. Almsgiving became impersonal. While the doctrine 
stimulated a spirit of self-sacrifice and of helpfulness, it encouraged begging 
and idleness. The usefulness of the spreading of the doctrine of the religious 
merit of almsgiving was that it served the development of extensive philan- 
thropy and led to the relief of much suffering in a day when everyone lived in 
his own little neighbourhood group and regarded all outsiders with suspicion. 
The good work of caring for the poor was to be carried on. Perhaps the most 
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effective way to get support was to offer the reward of salvation which was 
believed to be within the province of the church to grant. 

The principal agencies of relief which were organized in those days 
under the auspices of the church were the monasteries, the hospital orders, 
the hospitals which grew out of the earlier xenodochia, the religious fraterni- 
ties, the alms of individuals and the religious loan banks. 

Care of the poor, visiting the sick, lending money at low rates of 
interest, and similar eleemosynary activities were the main features of these 
ecclesiastical charity institutions in the Middle Ages. 

Apart from the institutional charities of the church we find a system of 
well organized mutual aid practised in the medieval communities. The social 
structure of the middle ages may be described as an enormous number of small 
and practically independent units. Within these local groups, be it manor, 
parish, guild, or religious community, everyone was intimately acquainted 
with everyone else. There was a sort of primary group relationship and 
mutual aid was as natural and spontaneous as it could be under such circum- 
stances. Self-sufficient, isolated, fixed social units, organized for self- 
preservation and mutual support within their respective limits, served as 
dynamic centers of socialibility and mutuality. But the circle was limited and 
relation with outsiders and members of other communities was usually one of 
hostility. There was little social contact with people beyond the local group 
in which they lived, worked, played and worshipped. There was no need for 
organized charity, because misfortunes were not faced individually but col- 
lectively. The burden was shared by all neighbours. Very similar to the 
manor, and sometimes identical with it, was the parish. Priests were to take 
tithes from the parishioners and a third of the amount received they were ‘‘in 
all humanity mercifully to distribute with their own hands for the use of the 
poor and strangers.’’ It was not lack of mutual aid within the parish that 
necessitated this form of organized charity. This form of charity was meant 
for those strangers in the parish who were detached from their own primary 
groups. 

The medieval guilds were a sort of closed corporations of monopoly, 
within which there was a close community of interests. Mutual aid and 
neighbourliness were as simple and unaffected within the guilds as in any 
other primary group. But relief was given almost exclusively to members of 
the respective guilds. 

Thus, the secular units of organizations cared for their own by practising 
simple neighbourliness. The ecclesiastical charities took care of the needy 
strangers through institutional care and open almsgiving. The source of 
support for the latter was voluntary donations collected by appealing to 
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individual desire for personal salvation. It was ameliorative and not con- 
structive; curative and not preventive. There was no thought of reconstruc- 
tion of society to eradicate the institution of beggary. In fact, for the 
salvation of the souls of the rich donors of charity, poor recipients of alms 
were necessary. 

‘The established folk saw in the wanderers means of divine grace for 
themselves. The unfortunate and the needy were regarded as an asset! It 
was not necessary to put themselves in the places of the poor. ... On the 
other hand, the beggars saw in the rich simply possible sources of food and 
clothing. On neither side was there recognition of human personality in its 
richness and fullness. The mental image was a highly refined abstraction 
rather than a recognition of man as man’’’ 

Howsoever reprehensible such an attitude might be, one should not 
overlook the fact that medieval religion as such, never lost sight of the social 
obligation of caring for the poor. The expression of social consciousness in 
those days, consistent with the mood of the times, was not so refined and 
enlightened as to be normative for all times. 

But society could not remain static. Social changes had to come. The 
old feudal fixed and isolated communities were to break down due to pressure 
of political, economic, social and religious changes. Increase of commerce, 
during and after the Crusades, gave rise to the growth of innumerable towns. 
Rise of nationalism knocked out the already week props of feudalism. The 
abuses of the church, especially in the field of raising funds for church charities 
by selling ‘‘ indulgences ’’ brought in the Protestant revolution. Thus, differ- 
ent social and political units were organized in the West on the lines of new 
cleavages that came in after the middle ages. These radical social changes 
had their effect on the development and organization of charity in western 
countries in the subsequent period. 

With the rise of the townships, there came the organisation and growth 
of municipal charities. With a larger and more heterogeneous population, 
much more mobile and extensive than any medieval group, the need for or- 
ganized charities on secular lines became a necessity. The early municipal 
charities were more personal than the indiscriminate almsgiving that preceded 
and accompanied them; they were less personal than the mutual aid of the 
simpler group. But the change was more important, in that it was both a 
transfer of power to a secular civic body, and also an assumption of responsi- 
bility by a geographical community, rather than by an exclusive religious fra- 
ternity or vocational guild. It was the extension of the principle of municipal 
charity that subsequently developed into the public charities of the state. 

* Queen Stuart A., Social Work in the Light of History, pp. 317-18. 
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After the Industrial Revolution, when life in the industrial centres became ex- 
tremely impersonal, and when the population in such areas became heterogene- 
ous and mobile, such public charities became indispensable. Dissolution 
of early forms of church charities left the poor without any door to go to. 
Political and economic changes set loose a vast mass of uprooted humanity. 
Repressive measures proved to be abortive. Necessity, as well as civie con- 
sciousness, led to the initiation of public assistance in the early days. 

Another important factor to be reckoned with is the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Breaking away from the Mother Church, Protestantism developed new 
strands of thought and behaviour. It put the individual at the centre both in 
regard to personal moral responsibility and social duty. The revulsion against 
the old theory of personal reward for charitable work was great. The ground 
work of the theory of charity was recast. The conception of personal reward 
here or hereafter to the donor of charity was eliminated. The deed was good 
only in the same sense in which the doer was good; it had in itself no merit. 
The appeal of charity was to the moral and social consciousness of the indivi- 
dual. Private charity of Protestant churches in the West thus developed as a 
result of the growth of the moral and social consciousness of their members. 
The basis of charity thus became the needs of the recipients of charity rather 
than the benefits the donor might accrue by giving charity. Charity was inter. 
preted as contributive to the welfare of the community at large. 

This new orientation revolutionized the philosophy and technique of 
charity. The Protestant Reformation together with the growth of urban areas 
’ with their incidental complexity and social problems, initiated new kinds of 
charity. In fact, charity graduated into a more sensible form of constructive 
social work. The origin and growth of the English Poor Law of the 17th 
century is an illustration. It developed a new technique. The English Poor 
Law represents the development of a consciousness of national responsibility 
for dealing with the problem of poverty. Begging was repressed. In the 
earlier stages it organized, regulated and defined the relief which was actually 
administered by the units of local government. Later it organized a national 
system of relief. Finally it led to old age pensions, and health and unemploy- 
ment insurance as parts of a national programme to diminish the amount of 
poverty and misery. 

Another contribution of the English Poor Law system was the gradual 
development of a consciousness of the futility of mere relief. The case-work 
method in social work evolved out of the experiences of the administrators of 
poor relief. 

It must also be mentioned that the growth of the democratic tradition 
contributed a great deal towards the new outlook and interpretation of charity. 
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The older method of benevolent patronizing—of throwing crumbs to the poor 
—was no longer consistent with the democratic ideology. It was to be social 
work—work to salvage society from disintegration and chaos arising out of 
inequality and callousness, Provision of a decent standard of living for all 
citizens was accepted as one of the cardinal principles and goals of the 
democratic way of life. Individual needs were not to be only temporarily 
ameliorated; the community was to be built up by taking care of all the 
factors and elements that go to make up a good community. 

Alongside of the development of such a trend of thought, new problems 
in greater magnitude began to confront social workers. The rise of capitalism, 
especially after the Industrial Revolution, challenged all social thinkers with 
various problems. The growth of industrial and commercial centres brought 
together a large concourse of working class people into congested areas. The 
insanitary factories, crowded houses, long hours, low wages, employment of 
women and young children, periods of industrial depression accompanied by 
unemployment and monotonous existence, presented a real challenge to those 
interested in their fellowmen. Along with these new problems came the break- 
down of customs, habits and morals. There was general social disorganization. 

The recognized tasks that the Industrial Revolution set for 19th 
century social work included: protection of health through sanitation of 
factories, housing and medical service ; provision of regular employment with 
adequate remuneration ; provision for disability and old age; protection of 
children; education; recreation; prevention of racial conflicts; care of the new 
immigrants and all sorts of other new problems which were not present or at 
least were not recognized in the old order of society. There was to be a new 
basis of social organization. 

Different groups, classes and interests responded to this new situation 
with different methods of treatment and varying motives. The exploited 
victims of the new factory system began to organize and revolt against the 
injustices they had to suffer. As a result of social agitation both by the 
workers themselves and also by socially conscious philanthropists and social 
workers, social legislation was enacted for the protection of the disadvantaged 
classes.’’ There was also the organization of social work by the middle class 
‘‘uplifters.’’ 

The religious groups—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish—established 
many social service agencies to take care of the needy among their respective 
communicants. Protestant Churches, especially of the Calvinistic tradition, 
started many institutions like Neighbourhood Houses and Social Settlements 
to promote activities in community-building. Many non-sectarian agencies 
were started by the protestant laity. 
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There was also a line of pseudo-philanthropy which extended charity 
to ‘‘keep the workers contented.’’ During John Wesley’s days, the aristo- 
cratic group in England, so it is told, resented the social service programme 
very much in the beginning. But they were gratified and co-operated when 
they recognized that Wesley’s programme had saved England from an economic 
revolution by the uprising of the disinherited masses. Even to-day we see 
instances of such pseudo-philanthropy, seeking to maintain the status quo 
rather than eradicate social evils. Many a gift to charity has been part of an 
effort to make the feudalism of industry benevolent and therefore acceptable— 
and at the same time to preserve its feudal status. This kind of benevolence 
has often prevented the growth of economic democracy. 

Numerous industrial concerns set up welfare departments of their own 
for the benefit of their employees. Such work often savoured more of gratuity 
and patronage than of co-operation ; of benevolence rather than justice. Some 
of the labour leaders in America interpreted such welfare work as chloroform- 
ing the workers, keeping them from organizing. But so long as capitalistic 
industrial organization is continued on a feudal basis, such welfare work 
at its best is something done by employers for their employees because of real 
humanitarian interest in the workmen for their own sake. At its worst, it is 
a scheme for more complete control of the working people by the owners 
of industry—a mere camouflage for exploitation. 

There was also a widespread soft sentimentalism in those days which 
gave opportunities for many a Lady Bountiful to go around visiting the poor 
with baskets of provisions. This afforded opportunities for social climbers 
and political opportunists. To be the chairman of some committee for social 
service, to be advertised as a generous contributor to good causes, and such 
other ostensible interests in social service were accredited means to gain titles 
and wide social recognition. 

But after we have discounted the social climbers, the cheap politicians, 
the Ladies Bountiful and the poseurs, and given recognition to the truly 
benevolent bourgeoisie, there is to be noted a band of genuine social workers 
for whom social work was not charity, but public service. For them it 
was not a spare-time diversion nor a means to some private end. It was a 
full-time job to which steady application and whole-hearted devotion were 
spontaneous and essential. 

The appalling conditions of the poor and the lack of any co-ordination 
and co-operation between the many private societies that sprung up in the 
early days led to overindulgence, neglect, fraud and all other kinds of abuses. 
The Charity Organization Movement of the latter part of the last century was 
an effort to improve the condition of the poor and co-ordinate the existing 
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societies. The Charity Organization Societies which were started with very 
modest ambitions contributed a great deal to the field of modern social work. 
The C. O. S. helped in the correlation of many agencies. It organized a system 
of relief which eliminated duplication and neglect. Perhaps the greatest 
contribution of the C. O. S. has been the development of what is called today 
the ‘‘case method’’ of analysing and treating human problems. The study and 
treatment of each individual and family as a unique problem by the ‘‘case me- 
thod’’ made social work more intimate, personal and effective. The emergence 
of social work asa well defined profession and the growing emphasis laid on 
professional qualifications for social workers may be traced back to the C. O.S. 

With the increasing number of social service agencies in the modern era 
there was greater necessity for co-ordination of these agencies. A group of 
agencies began to specialize in co-ordinating and unifying social work. 
Conferences—national, regional, state and local—served to weld together 
social workers and create common interests. Professional and functional 
organizations also furthered unity and recognized standards. Councils of 
social agencies, organized in major cities, now develop co-operation, help in 
raising standards of work, do research work and encourage central planning. 
Financial federations, like Community Chests and Community Trusts, are 
organized for co-operative budget-making and money-raising in most of the 
important western cities. Foundations with large assets have been established 
to support organized philanthropy and social work. 

Diversity of social problems demanded specialised forms of treatment. 
Social work began to get defined in different specialised forms. The catch-all 
charitable institutions of early days gave way to specialised services under 
professional leadership. This led to the development of many functional 
groupings such as family service and relief agencies ; agencies for the care 
of the aged ; different types of services to children, such as foster-home care, 
institutional care for the destitute, disabled and handicapped; juvenile court 
work; employment and vocational guidance; protective services; group work, 
recreation and informal education; different types of health services; industrial 
welfare work, etc. If we glance through the social service directory of any of 
the major cities in the West, we discover the highly developed functional or- 
ganization of private social work. 

Alongside of the development of specialization of services came speciali- 
zation of techniques. This led to the professionalization of social work, and 
professional schools for training social workers were started. Organising 
ability and expert training became more important than strong sentiment and 
‘‘inspired’’ leadership. Social workers today are expected to have refined 
technica] skill, 
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Emphasis has been laid by private social agencies on preventive and 
constructive measures. Social investigation and surveys have been made to 
furnish the basis of remedial and preventive activities as well as to educate the 
public on social needs. 

The benefits of co-operation between private social agencies cannot be 
over-emphasized. In the matter of raising funds alone, we find that organiza- 
tion of community chests for the joint-financing of private social agencies in 
the major cities of America has been extremely helpful. Community chests 
were organized to avoid duplication of effort and equipment, and reduce 
competition and expense in money-raising. The annual concerted drive for 
the support of co-operating social agencies has helped in the raising of larger 
amounts and also avoiding confusion and restiveness in the minds of the sub- 
scribing public. The appreciation of the success of such efforts in joint finan- 
cing is revealed in the rapid growth in the number of community chests. 

Community Chests and Amounts Raised, 1914-1931" 


Year Number of chests in Amount raised 
existence annually in dollars 
1914 1 22,437 
1919 12 14,224,740 
1924 180 48,850,000 
1929 ; 329 72,743,916 
1930 363 75,108,792 
1931 377 83,213,428 


The number of community chests has increased since 1931 and almost 
all the major cities have such joint-financing agencies. The chest is accepted 
today as a permanent method of financing social work. All evidence indicates 
that it has stimulated systematic giving for social welfare activities. 

Community trusts which have developed in the United States within 
the last 30 years are for the support of local activities. In the case of trusts 
the fund is permanent rather than annually collected and expended. Con- 
tributions are made to the trusts either in the form of gifts or bequests. More 
than 75 cities had set up community trusts by 1931, and their aggregate funds 
amounted to more than $35,000,000. * In addition to this there are Philan- 
thropic Foundations with heavy endowments. In 1931 there were 350 such 
Foundations. The total assets of the 20 largest Foundations in that year 
amounted to about $ 860,000,000. * 


? Walker, 8, H., Recent Social Trends in the United States, “Privately Supported Social 
Work,” p. 1205. 


3 Jbid., p. 1208. 
* Jbid., p. 1203, 
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The amount of money contributed annually through voluntary sub- 
scriptions for recurring expenses for the private social agencies in the large 
cities may be illustrated by taking a single city like Chicago. Chicago with a 
population of nearly 34 millions has some 500 private social agencies. The 
financial statements of 262 of the more important of the 500 agencies show 
that including capital gifts a total of 11 million dollars were contributed 
through voluntary subscriptions in 1938. If the total contributions for all the 
500 agencies of Chicago were taken, we could safely assume that the annual per 
capita voluntary contribution for private social agencies in Chicago was $5.00 
that year.° The per eapita giving to organised social work in Chicago is 
exceeded by most of the major centres of population in the United States. 

The story of the evolution and development of private charities in the 
western countries is, in general, the story of the growth of community 
consciousness. Private charities have not been content in continuing their 
services for all time depending on voluntary contributions of private citizens. 
In the course of history we find that the isolated philanthropy of one genera- 
tion became the organized charity of the next, and finally a public charge. 
Private social agencies have been instrumental in the promotion of much pro- 
gressive social legislation. The policy has generally been to initiate a variety 
of socially necessary services, experiment with methods of administration and 
then seek to secure permanent financial support from tax-funds when the 
services appear to be a legitimate public undertaking. The absorption of 
social service activities as a part of public administration has been going on 
at an accelerated rate during the last two decades. The private agencies 
of to-day both supplement the publie welfare agencies and blaze new trails. 
The relationship is not competing but co-operative. It is recognized that in 
experimenting, promoting and maintaining standards, in using imagination 
anda flexible approach to, social problems, the private organization has 
a great advantage. 

In the field of public welfare, the underlying concepts and philosophy 
have undergone revision, away from the old condescending charity and philan- 
thropy to the newer ideals of democratic service. The theory that the tax- 
payers of the community must provide the necessities of life for those unable 
to provide such necessaries for themselves is accepted today as sound and 
valid in democratic countries. 

The advance made in this direction can be noticed when we look at the 
listof public assistance programmes undertaken by governments both in Europe 
and America. Towards guaranteeing social security: unemployment insurance, 
old-age pensions, blind persons’ pensions, family endowments and allied 

Chicago Daily News, October 24, 1938. 
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measures have already been taken. Statutory regulation of wages and hours of 
work in factories has been initiated to protect the workers from exploitation. 
National health insurance schemes are already functioning. Pubie housing 
projects have been started to re-house the slum-dwellers in decent quarters. 
Large amounts of money are spent for public relief. Institutions of all kinds 
to take care of the dependent, destitute and handicapped are maintained at 
publie cost. 

Since 1933, after the initiation of the New Deal Programme by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, public welfare activities have increased extensively in the 
United States. Humanitarianism, together with a more sincere effort to 
translate the ideals of democracy into concrete action, have inspired the 
modern developments in America. Social welfare has at least been fully 
accepted as one of the recognized objectives of the National Government. 
The best defence of democracy is increasingly recognized as democracy itself. 

In the light of this brief history of charities in western countries, we 
ean judge the status of our own charities. Much of our charity is still based 
on the doctrine of the religious merit of almsgiving. It is shocking to hear a 
Hindu Mayor of a large city objecting to a scheme for the elimination of 
beggary by establishing a poor house, on the ground that such an action will 
be prejudicial to Hindu religion and Indian culture. He maintains that if 
the poor are not in the easy reach of the public, the latter will not have 
opportunities to give alms and thereby accrue religious merit. He wants to 
keep them in our midst to keep us humble. As in Medieval Europe, indiseri- 
minate almsgiving is continued here in India without any regard for the con- 
sequences so far as the recipients are concerned. Much of the misery and 
suffering of the poor are interpreted in terms of “‘karma’’ or “‘kismet.’> 
Institutional charities are organized on communal lines rather than on a 
community basis. Comparatively, our public welfare programmes are far too 
thin and halting. We often boast of our old culture and are maintaining that 
the Indian concept of society is that of an organic unity. We often repeat to 
ourselves that ‘“‘Dharma’’ reveals the soul of India. But Dharma in practice 
is far from being satisfactory. 

To be sure there is much talk on political platforms about the sad fate 
of the ‘‘dumb millions’’ of India. Different panaceas are suggested by 
different groups and different persons. Many programmes give evidence of 
little thought, and very often one suspects there is too much concern to be 
original rather than be practical. The rise of Nationalism has made us turn 
our back on everything alien. To be lamenting over the good old days of 
glory and contentment, to find a scapegoat for all our ills and then go about 
with slogans, ‘‘back to the villages,’’ ‘‘back to handierafts,’’ ‘‘back to our 
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own culture,’’ are not going to get us anywhere. We cannot go back even if 
we want to. We are not living in isolation. Times have changed and the 
world has changed. Intelligent planning means the use of the accumulated 
wisdom of all times and all climes and then to try to solve our problems in 
the light of such wisdom and knowledge. 

What can we do? So far as the expansion of public social welfare 
programmes are concerned, times and circumstances are such that we cannot 
do much in the immediate present. Unemployment insurance, old age pen- 
sions, health insurance, blind pensions, and such other social security pro- 
grammes are beyond our immediate scope. It is in the field of private 
charities that we can do something. Today private charities are all unorganized 
without any coordination or co-operation. We can respect the individuality 
and independence of each and every separate institution, and yet organize on 
a sound basis if only we are willing to co-operate. If we are incapable of co- 
operating in our activities which are essentially the expressions of our 
humanitarian impulses, is there any hope of our co-operation in any other 
field? It is by working together that we create unity and esprit de corps. 
Co-operation in the organization of private charities is one of the best and 
most feasible programmes we can launch because the motives and goals of the 
various organizations are the same, viz., the amelioration of human suffering. 

It is the major cities that can take the lead in this direction. Here in 
Bombay there are about five hundred charity agencies. There is no co-ordina- 
tion, no co-operation, no sharing of experiences, no co-operative discussion of 
problems. We have not yet begun to think in terms of Bombay city as 
a whole, as an urban community. Parsees, Hindus, Muslims, and other 
communities run their respective charity institutions to render aid to the needy 
in their own communities. The first thing we can do is to organize a Council 
of Social Agencies, enlisting as members as many charity institutions as are 
willing to affiliate. This Cotncil can start out as a fact-finding and consulta- 
tive body, with a professionally efficient staff. The Councils of Social 
Agencies in the major cities of the West are composed of member institutions 
which are as varied as they are here. But they have learned by experience the 
value of such co-operation, so that majority of the institutions belong to such 
councils. 

Such a Council, if and when organized, can initiate a plan for the 
financing of social agencies in Bombay. Now each institution is dependent 
on the good-will of a specific limited constituency of supporters. At the same 
time philanthropically inclined people are bothered too often and by too many 
different institutions with appeals for funds for this or that institution. A 
City Fund on the lines of the Community Chests in America can easily 
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be organized to make the present operating agencies more secure and also to 
avoid confusion in the minds of subscribers to charity agencies. A concerted 
drive for funds, with sufficient data gathered to educate the public about the 
social needs of the City, will certainly bring in larger funds and many other 
intangible results. The urgent need is to have a co-operative body of social 
workers to launch a program of public education in regard to the urgent needs 
of social work in the city. 

There is enough cosmopolitanism and broad-mindedness in Bombay to 
take the initiative in this matter. Bombay can lead the way for other major 
cities to follow. Nowhere have we seen any instance of any evil arising out of 
co-operative activity. There is no reason to believe that there will be any 
danger if we try such an experiment in the field of social work. The only 
question is whether we have sufficient good-will, imagination and public- 
mindedness to begin. 




















THE CHANGING CONCEPTION OF CHARITY 
JAL F. BULSARA 

The editors make no apology for presenting two articles on the subject of charity, for 
they regard the subject of charity organization as one of the immediate problems which 
must be dealt with in every Indian city. 

Dr. Bulsara has had wide experience in charity administration as the Joint Secretary of 
the Parsi Punchayet, Bombay. He has recently assumed his duties as Deputy Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay. 

HARITY as instinctive. Charity and mutual helpfulness are rooted in 
C human and animal instincts. The germ lies in the maternal instinct 
and it is sublimated by social behaviour, custom and approbation. 
The father is keen to protect and help the helpless child and the love often 
becomes mutual. The sex instinct enhances the quality of mutuality, and the 
desire to succour the weak, fallen, downtrodden and distressed finds an echo 
in almost all human hearts. Charity therefore has been coeval with human 
society. But every tribal religion has given the quality and act of charity 
a specific significance, so much so that it has been raised to the rank of a 
religious virtue, which is said to please God and which secures heaven or 
highest bliss for the charitable and philanthropic. 

Charity as a socially-instilled virtue. Much of the endowed charity as we 
understand it to-day, however, is not the result of the play of instinct but the 
outcome of social approbation and rationalisation on the part of thinking men 
and women. Such are not only the endowments for giving relief to the poor, 
destitute, homeless, vagrant, sick and suffering, but also those princely endow- 
ments for founding medical, sanitary, scientific, educational and like institu- 
tions and for encouraging the study of fine arts. 

Objects of charity in ancient times. If we look at the history of charity 
relief in any country, we will find a wide gap between the objects of charity in 
earlier days and now—perhaps a result of enlightenment as regards the ultimate 
value or utility of various types of relief. In the earlier days monastic or 
priestly houses gave shelter, food and clothing to the down and out. There 
were religious orders, as among the Buddhists, Hindus, Jains, Christians, 
Moslems and others, who took vows of poverty and lived on alms provided 
alike by the poor and rich. Though dependent for maintenance on the labour 
of their able-bodied fellowmen, as much as are the unemployed and destitute 
of to-day, the religious orders were distinctive in so far as they not only 
rendered some useful service to society by their studious habits, ministrations 
to the sick and by their religious thought and learning, but they also consum- 
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ed less and set an example to their brethren of plain living and high thinking. 
Some orders may have deteriorated in course of time because of the very 
temptations besetting their irresponsible life—as in fact our poor and destitute 
to-day soon get pauperised or demoralised by the unconstructive system 
of uncontrolled doles. Other objects of charity were free granaries or 
almshouses for the poor and mendicant, inns for itinerant vagrants or such 
institutions as dispensaries, hospitals and schools. 

The modern disruption of the joint family. As necessity arose, provi- 
sion was made first by the State, then by private individuals for homes for the 
widows and children of those killed in war, and state institutions took 
care of helpless children, then of the unwanted ones, as also of the so-called 
‘*fallen’’? women, and later on of the old, infirm, or disabled who had no 
children or relatives to support them. In the old world economy of the joint 
family, to a large extent it was understood that the gross familie should take 
care of every one of its members, however distantly related, otherwise his or 
her vagrancy or dependence would be a source of great shame to the family. 
To-day the changing economy of the individualistic industrial and commer- 
cial city has not only greatly disrupted the joint family, but it has also 
destroyed the ideal of family pride and family solidarity, with the result that 
fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters with their sons and daughters 
and relatives living well, have to seek unwilling relief from charitable sources. 

Oharity on the basis of accumulating religious merit. In most coun- 
tries charity relief followed the ordinary groove of uncontrolled help in 
eash or kind tothe poor and destitute, establishment of dispensaries and 
hospitals for the sick, asylums for the vagrant, homeless or aged and 
infirm, and the feeding of beggars or Brahmins. Charity, besides, was 
largely tinged with the religious idea of accumulating merit for the next 
world, though this idea is not entirely absent from a good deal of charity of 
to-day, even if it has been accompanied by the other desire of perpetuating 
the memory of oneself or a dear departed one by naming the charity after him. 

The act of charity as the centre. Now if we analyse the ancient idea of 
charity, we find that the pivot of consideration was not the suffering or handi- 
capped individual but the act of charity itself. No doubt mankind was moved 
by humanitarian considerations and people had an idea of relieving hunger, 
misery, pain, and suffering, but the force that moved them was the religious 
idea of obtaining merit which might help them in heaven. They did most of 
the things to please, placate or appease God, not with a view directly to relieve 
their fellowmen. 

Poverty considered inevitable. The result was that most of the avoidable 
suffering, want, privation and penury were taken for granted or considered 
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inevitable in the world system that the Almighty had designed. If a man 
was poor or destitute, suffered from disease, could not get sufficient work, 
that was God’s will and man was preached into submission to His infallible 
will. Thus the root causes of destitution, viz., an unplanned and uncontrol- 
led economy, over-population or an overlarge progeny, the personal factors 
as of idleness, recalcitrance, etc., were completely ignored and resort was 
had to superficially alleviating the want, misery or pain of the individual. 

People did not think of social reconstruction to obviate these ills, nor 
of scientific treatment of the society-wide malady, whose existence was not 
sporadic but continuous as a sort of social endemic. The idea did not dawn that 
poverty and destitution and the suffering and squalor resulting therefrom 
were the outcome not only of lack of character, weakness of morale, undis- 
cerning ignorance and such other personal factors, but that they also were 
the outcome of the sprawling social system over which mankind had no 
conscious control at the time. 

Thus not only was the remedy that was applied the universal panacea 
of giving a little relief in cash or kind, but no further effort was made to 
understand the true social and individual causes of this state of affairs, nor 
to treat the individual victims by either curative or preventive measures 
incorporated in a long-range constructive programme. Poverty and destitu- 
tion, weakness of character, as well as ignorance and lack of equipment, 
were considered as inevitable and universal as disease and death. 

The rich and poor alike practised charity. With the same belief, indivi- 
duals who were well off endowed charities of various types for the relief of 
the poor, while the relatively poor took the same religious unction to their 
souls by doing charitable acts of giving what alms they could to beggars, 
vagrants, or persons still less fortunate than themselves. So charity was 
practised as a moral, religious and social virtue by all the classes of people, 
rich and poor alike, as it was regarded as meritorious for securing heavenly 
bliss here as well as hereafter. 

Since the individual donors possibly had no reason to consult each 
other or the managers of already established charities, they gave for what- 
ever cause appealed to them and as much as they liked. There were 
perhaps as many evil results of this indiscriminate charity and endowments as 
there were undoubtedly good ones. The munificent charities of the rich and 
middle class helped to alleviate the hardships of the poor and destitute, 
at least to the extent of keeping thousands and perhaps millions from 
starvation. Co-ordination of charities was unknown and not only one donor 
did not know what the other was doing, he did not care to know, as his 
object was served by the simple, pious act of charity. 
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Charity becomes systematised in Western countries. In course of time, 
however, when the problems of poverty, destitution and vagrancy grew intense 
and there was imminent danger of bread riots, things began to take a different 
shape. While in England and other European countries, relief to the desti- 
tute was legalised and the state or parish assumed responsibility for supplying 
the bare minimum of life, thus placing relief of poverty and destitution on a 
systematic basis, the Eastern countries, with the exception of Japan, have not 
yet awakened to the necessity of systematically relieving the misery of the 
disabled, defective, distressed and destitute, with the result that the unfortu- 
nate handicapped have to depend on private or institutionalised communal or 
cosmopolitan charity. 

The idea behind charity. In the East the idea still persists more firmly 
than in the West that society has only to relieve starvation, suffering, destitu- 
tion and other ills that are the result of human want and weakness. Relieving 
misery is believed to be the duty of society and not even of the entire society, 
but only of the wealthy, able, educated or resoureeful who should help the 
weak, disabled or handicapped by means of money or personal service. With 
the idea of relief so dominant, the idea of prevention has not been so strongly 
emphasized or clearly formulated. Nor does the entire society consider itself 
responsible for this prevention. We still think very much in the ancient terms 
of the wealthy or well-to-do throwing coins to the beggars. We have not 
started to think in terms of a higher destiny for humanity. We do not 
adequately recognise in fact the human value of the beggar, starving or 
destitute. Some of us consider it a happy privilege that the poor are always 
with us so that we can exercise the fine quality of philanthropy and earn 
satisfaction for ourselves, the approbation of society and the pleasure of the 
gods. It is like the unconscious wish of doctors and lawyers that patients and 
litigious clients may flourish, so that they may exercise their respective arts 
of curing or defending them. So long as this idea of the inevitability of 
poverty and of giving something to the poor and handicapped, because it is 
a good thing or a virtue to do so, subsists, one has reasons to believe no 
proper remedy for a large part of human suffering due to destitution or 
unemployment will be found. 

The emphasis from the accumulation of religious merit or making a 
personal virtue of social necessity needs to be shifted to the conception of the 
rehabilitation of the socially useless, helpless, or harmful individual. The 
individual rendered helpless for whatever reason, personal or social, has to be 
rehabilitated, as far as that is possible, by taking social or psychological 
measures with a view to regain for him his complete personality and self-respect. 
The Oriental or religious dogma of God’s will, being subtly expressed 
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through the law of inexorable Karma in creating or making a few rich 
and many poor, and the helpless ex post facto belief in the mystery of inscruta- 
ble destiny will not carry us very far in the difficult solution of the problem of 
the millions of our poor—(so long as they are able to work they are not yet 
destitute.) But we need to reorientate our basic conceptions of charity and 
poverty. 

Those, who have been dealing with the problems of relief, poverty, 
destitution, and the various handicaps of adults and their children, for lack 
of adequate resources to satisfy their elementary needs of life, feel more 
and more that relief in the shape of traditional alms-giving, is a remedy not 
only utterly ineffective to bring about the desired results, but that it is de- 
finitely deleterious to the health of society itself where such a system of mere 
alms-giving obtains, in whatever euphemistie garb it may be. 

The ideal behind charity. The task of modern charity, as I am inclined 
to conceive it, is to shift the center of emphasis from glorifying the act of 
charity to the individual, who has been reduced to the helpless position where 
he is to be succoured in order to be put on his feet again. Charity, which is 
in an unfailing danger of producing demoralisation, should be so transformed 
that the ravages of our ill-planned social structure, resulting in fortuitous 
helplessness of men, women and children, are cured by a systematic handling 
of social resources in such a manner that the self-respect of the helpless may 
be maintained and their self-supporting position in the social structure ensured 
at as early a date as possible. 

All poverty not due to social causes. Let us, however, not make the 
mistake of believing that all poverty is due to unemployment and that all 
unemployment is due to social causes. The personal factor is considerably 
involved in the destitution or helplessness of men. There are many who are 
idle, shiftless or too much shifting, weak-kneed, devoid of morale or 
character, querulous and variously handicapped. There are others who are 
victims of force majeur or accidents. They offer another social problem 
besides that of mere poverty or destitution. And even when such a system- 
atic relief of poverty as mentioned above is established, there will still remain 
a modicum of men, women and children who may have to be eared for 
by the charitableness of society because of the personal or psychological 
factors involved, whereby they sink to a life of dependence on their fellowmen. 
But this number will be so small as not to worry society as does the number 
of the poor, destitute, handicapped and unemployed. Besides, measures can 
be taken to reduce the number of those who are helpless owing to purely 
personal and not social wants. 

Ameliorative and preventive welfare work, The greatest need of the 
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hour is then to adopt simultaneous ameliorative and preventive measures so that 
destitution, ignorance and unemployment do not arise and multiply in such 
alarming proportions as happens to-day all the world over, in spite of and 
against man’s universal wish to preserve his and his brother’s self-respect. 
This new attitude towards poverty and unemployment is expressed in welfare 
work amongst the poor, destitute, handicapped and unemployed. Systematic 
welfare work does not merely involve the giving of help in cash or kind, but 
taking care of the entire personality of the individual and not only of the 
handicapped individual but also of those who are dependent upon him or her. 
Such welfare work can take various forms according to the exigencies of each 
individual case, but it is a specialized type of work and needs specially trained 
men and women to assist human beings who need their care, guidance and 
friendliness in a world which seems to them to be unfriendly and antago- 
nistic, or a world with which they seem to be at the moment out of sorts. 
The germs of such work, though perhaps not with the same basic conception 
about man’s destiny or estate, were sown very largely in Germany about a 
hundred years ago through what has become famous as the Elberfeld System 
of Relief, started in the town of Elberfeld, whereby respectable men of the 
parish take charge of four of the unfortunate parishioners and act to them 
as father, friend, philosopher and guide. Similar work is being extended in 
various countries such as post war Austria, the U. S. S. R., Great Britain 
and the U.S. A. In Great Britain it took on the form of the Case-Work 
Method of Relief and follow-up work, done through the numerous branches of 
the Charity Organisation Society and Settlements in various localities of the 
poor. India has not awakened to this type of really useful work and the 
need of trained workers for such work is great. The Trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayet Funds and Properties of Bombay have begun such rehabilitation 
work, with the help of three welfare workers, among a few hundred of their 
recipients of relief and the first results are rather encouraging. I shall give 
details of this work, its manner, method and results at some other place. It 
is still in its infancy. It may, however, be stated, that the work has its own 
special technique as it deals with willing and feeling human beings of varying 
ages, inclinations, and psycho-sociological make-ups. 

Institutions like the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work 
can play a very significant part, not only in the training of such welfare 
workers, in co-operation with the charity-giving bodies and institutions, but 
also in broadcasting this important idea of the true value of charity relief and 
welfare work—a work which has its basis in the rehabilitation of the individual 
and the family as integral self-supporting members of what will then be a 
healthy society. 
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Should poverty, starvation and suffering be taken as inevitable ? But 
even welfare work and rehabilitation are by their very nature post-mortem 
remedies. They are in the nature of cures and not preventives, and as such 
costlier, like all curative treatment of disease. Preventive measures of ensur- 
ing health have always proved to be much cheaper in the long, or even short, 
run. They prevent men from getting shaken or debilitated; they save them 
loss of vitality and effective working periods. And all this is achieved by a 
little care on the part of society in devising suitable preventive measures and 
training the individual in the laws of healthy living. The knowledge of 
medical science is thus put to a more sensible use. We need the same scien- 
tific handling of the problem of ensuring the satisfaction of the primary needs 
of mankind,such as hunger, curiosity and recreation. But this subject is vast 
and cannot be handled within the limits of this article. 











THE FAMILY IN CHILD WELFARE 
J.M. KUMARAPPA 


“The family,” says Dr. Kumarappa, “ is a basic institution, As such its services are 
most important to national welfare. In view of its importance, we can ill afford to follow 
much longer the policy of leaving the family to shift for itself, In other countries, national 
governments have already done much to protect the family, and through it the child which 
represents the future, We, in India, must not lag behind in this important task of bringing 
about our racial regeneration through the conservation of the family,” 

Dr. Kumarappa is Professor of Social Economy in the Tata School, 


fF\HE doctrine of natural rights which provided the philosophical founda- 

tion for the French declaration of the Rights of Man, led in the nine- 

teenth century to the recognition of the rights which belong to women. 
And now society is becoming more and more conscious of the rights of 
childhood ; rightly therefore does Ellen Key describe the present century as a 
‘* The Century of the Child.’’ The educational writings of men like Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi and Froebel, the ethical idealism of Kant, the social principles 
advocated by the utilitarians, the recent discoveries of sociology and psycho- 
logy have all contributed much to making the modern social welfare movement 
more child-minded. 

Historically speaking the term child welfare was restricted to social 
efforts to aid children who were specially afflicted by outstanding handicaps 
like homelessness, neglect, blindness, deafness, crippled bodies, feeble-mind- 
edness and delinquency. Even today we in India think of child welfare in 
this restricted sense. The preventive measures adopted by American social 
workers during the last three decades led them to search for the essentials of 
welfare upon which children of normal opportunities thrive, and this, in turn, 
has led them to the adoption of the principle of extending such essentials to 
all children. Asaresult, the term child welfare has come gradually to com- 
prehend the welfare of all children, both normal and handicapped. Naturally, 
therefore, the importance of nurture in the growth and development of the 
child came to be emphasized. 


Further, the discovery in the field of biology, that acquired character- 
istics are not transmissible, gave anew impetus to efforts to control the 
environment. And Freud’s discovery of the significance of early childhood 
years in the development of personality brought about a new awareness of the 
importance of family relationships of the father and the mother, of the parent 
and the child, and of the siblings to each other—to the normal growth of the 
child. Under the influence of social economists emphasis shifted so far to the 
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side of social responsibility that the child welfare movement has now become 
a movement largely for improving the social conditions under which the child 
lives. 

The environment in which the child lives is the home, and it is here 
that he gets his first and most important social experiences: it is here that his 
whole personality is to a large extent shaped during his early years. Tenden- 
cies to worry, fears, sullenness, shut-in-personality, temper-tantrums, jealousy, 
lack of initiative and independence, as well as the more desirable character 
traits, have as their basis the influences by which the child is surrounded 
during the years from infaney to school age. And these influences come 
primarily from the family of which he is a member. 

Since the all important responsibilities of supervising his physical and 
mental growth, directing his moral and emotional development, and guiding 
the formation of his social habits and attitudes rest upon the parents, the 
family is looked upon as not only a biological agency but a paramount social 
influence in the life of the child. Thus the experience of social workers and the 
contributions of the social sciences, which made the social welfare movement 
more child-minded, have also resulted in making the child welfare movement 
more family-minded. In consequence, there has -come about a realization 
that children can often be helped effectively by providing social aid to solve 
iheir families’ problems. In other words, problems of child welfare have thus 
come to be regarded as secondary to the more fundamental problems of family 
welfare. 

This broader view of the child welfare movement has led to a classifica- 
tion of its activities into three main groups. The first group consists of all 
those services rendered to the handicapped children in need of special care 
and treatment. The second covers all those services intended for children 
living in their own homes, which are incapable of providing them the necessary 
advantages without outside hélp. The third comprises all those activities 
which are meant mainly for the benefit of parents, to enable them to dis- 
charge their parental responsibilities. In this article we shall confine our- 
selves to this third aspect, that is, family conservation and guidance as a 
fundamental item in a programme of child welfare. 


I 


Though the family problems created by modern industrialism are more 
or less the same here as in the West, yet India differs from the West in that its 
population is mainly rural and so also its civilization. The progress of 
urbanization has been very slow in our country, and the percentage of the urban 
population to the total is only 11. Compared to this, the urban population in 
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France is 49 per cent, in Canada 537 per cent, in the United States 56'2 per 
cent and in England and Wales 80 per cent. Table Number I shows the distri- 
bution of population in rural areas and in groups of towns of various sizes.' 


TABLE I: Distribution of Population in Rural areas and in groups 
of Towns of Various Sizes 











1931 
Class of Places — 
Places | Population 
Total population nis 699,406 352,837,778 
Urban areas aa 2,075 38,985,427 
Towns having 
1. 1,00,000 and over aaa 38 9,674,032 
2. 50,000 to 1,00,000 la 65 4,572,113 
38. 20,000 to 50,000 ose 268 8,091,288 
4. 10,000 to 20,000 win 543 7,449,402 
5. 5,000 to 10,000 one 987 6,992,832 
6. Under 5,000 oes 674 2,205, 760 
Rural areas eee} 696,831 313,852,351 

















The industrialization of Western countries in the nineteenth century 
resulted in a phenomenal growth of the urban population but in India the 
urban population has been more or less stationary. The rural families are 
therefore by far the largest. As regards child population, it may be pointed 
out that out of every ten persons living in 1931, six were children under 10 years 
of age, and out of every five persons two were between 10 and 20 years of age. 
Of all the countries, India has the largest proportion of children under 10 years 
in spite of the high rate of infant mortality. And of these a very large per 
cent lives in rural areas. 

Among the factors which determine the size of the population, the birth- 
rate and death-rate are the most predominant in India. In reference to both these 
factors, our country occupies a position of unenviable pre-eminence among the 
civilized countries of the world. The annual birth and death figures per 
thousand are among the highest in the world, being 34°3 and 24'9 respectively. 
The English birth-rate has been dropping steadily from 35 in 1871 to 14 in 
1933, since when it has risen slightly to 15 in 1935. The present Indian rate 
is the same as the English rate of seventy years ago. And the general death- 
rate at its lowest is double the English rate. The death-rate in India was 23°6; 
but this is supposed ‘to be the lowest on record since 1900, and the average 
rate of the decade 1923-32 was 25°5. 

* Census Report (1931), Vol. I, part I, p. 46. 
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The Indian birth-rate, however, is to a large extent neutralized by the 
heavy mortality both of infants and of mothers in child-birth. The proportion 
of infant deaths to a thousand live births was 164 in 1935, as against the 
English figure of 57; but high as that figure is, it is lower than earlier rates. 
Between 1921-30, for instance, the average rate was 180, and in the previous 
decade it was 211. How unfavourably India compares with some of the other 
countries of Western Europe is seen in Table Number II. 


TABLE II : Reduction in Infant Mortality Rates, Years 1915-1934 


Country 1915 | 1920 1925 1930 | 1934 

| | | 

United States = 100 86 cf Tine f | 64'6 60°1 

England & Wales ... 110 80 77 | 60 58°6 

France ii 142 90 89 | 2 | W7 

Germany oa 2a 131 105°2 84°6 76°6* 
| New Zealand see 50 51 40 | 84°5 | 382°1 
| Norway se 68 58 50 | 45°6 | 47°6* 


* This figure is for 1933. 
While there has been a slight improvement in the reduction of infant 
mortality rate in India, the highest rates are found in the towns. 
Table Number III shows the rates from 1925 to 1930 for presidency towns. 
TABLE III : Infantile Mortality Rates per 1,000 live-births 





{ { { 
| | 


City | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 
} } | | | 

Bombay | 357 255 316 314 301 298 | 
Caleutta | 826 372 340 276 259 268 
Madras vl 279 282 240 289 259 246 
Lucknow | 260 287 256 301 269 329 
Lahore Bee 222 241 201 204 214 a 
Nagpur | 258 302 254 299 291 270 
Delhi | 183 238 201 | 210 259 199 





According to the estimate of a Public Health Officer some 22,000 babies 
are born every day in India, and nearly 30 out of every 100 of these die before 
they are a year old, whilst at the least 20 per cent do not survive even the first 
four weeks of birth. This means that out of 22,000 born daily, 6,600 die, 
whilst no fewer than 138,000 out of the infants born every month of the year 
do not survive. These figures clearly point out the tragic waste in human life, 
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The evils of such high mortality do not end with the permanent loss of the 
equivalent man-power of the country because the causes which bring about the 
the death of some infants weaken and injure others. Thus not only the energy 
and affection of those engaged in the production of children is wasted, but 
children who survive are often sickly and under-developed, and grow up to be 
incompetent citizens. 

The factors which bring about the high birth rate are social—the univer- 
sality of marriage, early cohabitation, and that powerful desire for male 
offspring which leads to a complete absence of prudential restraint. In spite 
of the advance of modern knowledge and the efforts of reformers, these factors 
have lost little of their influence, especially among the masses. The high death 
rate, on the other hand, of infants is due to child-birth taking place before the 
mother is physically mature and this, combined with the primitive and insani- 
tary methods of midwifery, seriously affects the health and vitality of the mother 
and through her of the child. If the child survives the pre-natal and natal chances 
of congenital debility and the risks of childbirth, it is exposed to the dangers of 
death in the early months of life from diarrhoea or dysentery. By far the 
greater number of infantile deaths, observes the Executive Health Officer of 
Bombay city, are due to infantile debility and malformation, including prema- 
ture birth. Respiratory diseases come next, then convulsions, diarrhoea and 
enteritis. These and other causes account for the great number of deaths 
annually among children below the age of one year, which exceeds a million 
and a half. It has also been established by medical authorities that barely half 
the number of children born in this country reach the age of ten, as against a 
12 per cent rate of mortality in the same age-period in Britain. 

Maternal mortality renders some 2,50,000 homes motherless annually, 
Though there are no accurate statistics of maternal mortality, indirect evidence 
is available in the fact that (1) the female death-rate is much higher during 
the age-period 15 to 30 than it is during the preceding ten years; and (2) the 
female death rate exceeds the male death-rate only during the age-period 15 to 
40. For instance, while the number of male deaths in Central Provinces and 
Berar in 1938 was 31,254, the number of female deaths was 39,587 in the age- 
period 15 to 30. On the other hand, in the age-period of 5 to 15, the number of 
male deaths was 28,359 whereas the number of female deaths was only 24,365; 
so also while the number of male deaths in the age-period 40 to 60 was 45,940, 
the number of female deaths was only 36,662.? 15 to 40 is the age-period when 
women bear children and it is during this period that mortality among women 
is highest, 


? Compiled from the Annual Report of the Public Health Department in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, 1938, Appendix A, pp. 2 and 3, 
6 
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On the basis of an inquiry made in 1933, Sir John Megaw declared that 
the maternal mortality for the whole of India was 24°05 per mille, and that in 
Bengal it was nearly 50 per mille. Because of early marriage cohabitation 
begins far too early, and causes many premature deaths in childbirth of 
adolescent girls. Even if the girl wife survives, she is exhausted by the strain 
of bearing children too early and too often. A Census Superintendent of 
Baroda rightly remarked that numbers of child-wives ‘‘ march from the 
nuptial bed to the funeral pile. Nervous debility, consumption and the 
uterine diseases create havoe among them.’’ Though the female infant is 
definitely better equipped by nature for survival, yet in India the advantage 
she has at birth is somewhat neutralized in infancy by comparative neglect, 
as female life is undervalued not only by men but by women themselves, 
and in adolescence by the strain of frequent child birth. Furthermore, women 
workers are seldom in a position to enjoy the necessary period of rest before 
and after delivery, and the strain of over-work inevitably impairs their 
physique. 

Maternal mortality deprives a large number of children of the mother’s 
love and protection, and leaves them to shift for themselves when they are too 
young todo so. For lack of proper care and guidance, many children become 
under such circumstances dependent and delinquent. Therefore, among 
deaths from preventable causes, the most disastrous, as far as the child is 
concerned, is maternal mortality. Though accurate data are not available, it 
is estimated that about 25 mothers die to every 1,000 children born. In other 
words, since some 10 million babies were born in the year 1936, about 
250,000 mothers, or a quarter of a million of the mothers, lost their lives in 
giving birth to them. And many more of those who survive child-birth are 
either weakened or maimed in some way. So the number of deaths in them- 
selves do not indicate the seriousness of the consequences to the family, 
particularly to the children. To them the mother’s death or illness at this 
critical stage means dependency and neglect. According to the Report of the 
Public Health Commissioner, there were in 1937 some 99,000 deaths from 
cholera, a little over 54,000 deaths from small-pox and about 28,000 from 
plague. But maternal mortality is greater than deaths from any of these. 
In view of this fact does it not seem strange that our efforts to protect mother- 
hood should be so insignificant compared to the sums spent on the campaign 
against cholera, small-pox and plague ? 

Some of the most important economic and social causes which contribute 
to infantile and maternal mortality are poverty, ignorance, bad. housing, 
venereal diseases, early marriage and immaturity of mothers, untrained da/s 
or midwives, employment of mothers during pregnancy, neglect of children 
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owing to the absence from home of mothers who have to work to supplement 
the family income. While these causes are intricately related, they indicate the 
specific lines on which our preventive campaign should be directed in order to con- 
serve the family and enable it to function effectively in the interest of the child. 


II 


Another important factor in the well-being of the child is the family’s 
health. Unfortunately public health has never been considered by those 
responsible for formulating policies in India as of major importance to national 
welfare. While there have been commissions and committees, as Mr. B. 
Shiva Rao points out, on every subject: political, educational, social and 
economic, there has been none on health since 1863—the plague commission of 
1896 being a solitary exception to the general rule of neglect. The history of 
public health departments in India goes back for about sixty years. During 
this period some improvements have been effected in the sanitary conditions 
of towns, in the control of infectious diseases and the provision of medical 
facilities. But much more still remains to be done. 

Rural areas, however, have been sadly neglected and givenastepmotherly 
treatment. Naturally, progress in rural sanitation, medical relief and the 
control of infectious diseases has been extremely slow. The village house is 
still badly ventilated and over-populated; the village site dirty, crowded with 
cattle, choked with rank vegetation and poisoned by stagnant pools; and the 
village tank polluted and used indiscriminately for bathing, cooking and drink- 
ing. No wonder therefore if the incidence of sickness and death is very high. 
The main classes of disease from which the people of India, both urban and 
rural, suffer are cholera, small-pox, plague, fevers, dysentery, diarrhoea and 
respiratory diseases. The actual death records from the above diseases for 
1936 are shown in Table Number IV. 


TABLE IV : Number of Deaths from the ilies Diseases in British India 














a inoue ' Deaths. 

sease ~ 2 po 

— | 1936 1937 | 
Cholera a 159,720 99, 0 54 
Small-pox «| 104,805 54,810 
Plague rer 13,021 28° 169 
Dysentery & Diarrhoea...| 281,666 267,479 
Respiratory Diseases ...| 493,441 487,319 
Fevers 3,593,497 3,569,590 | 
Other causes ™ 729,581 1,695,954 | 

Total. 6, 375, .731 6,2 02,375 
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Among fevers, malaria continues to be the gravest menace to the health 
of India’s families. Colonel Sinton, of the Indian Medical Service, pointed 
out not long ago that at least one hundred million individuals suffer yearly 
from malaria in British India alone, and of these only about a tenth receive 
treatment in hospitals. Major Bently, also of the Indian Medical Service, 
made a special study of malaria in Bengal. According to his estimate, some 
eighty thousand villages in the province were stricken with malaria. He 
reckoned that some 30 million people suffer from the disease in Bengal alone. 
It has been calculated that deaths from malaria during 1936 amounted to 
1,567,084, or about 44 per cent of total recorded ‘fever’ deaths. Malaria is 
more common in rural areas than in towns, though it is bad enough in the 
latter. Malaria causes more sickness and loss of working-power than any 
other disease in India. The problems presented by it are perhaps the most 
difficult of the many public health problems demanding solution. 

Another enemy of the masses is tuberculosis, and it is rapidly growing 
into one of the worst scourges of India. Unlike malaria, tuberculosis is far 
more common in towns than in the country. But the disease is spreading to 
rural areas owing to the infection being carried by industrial workers on their 
return to their villages. While it is being successfully brought under control 
in the West, it is increasing year by year in India in an alarming manner. 
From a detailed survey made in 1937 in connection with Lady Linlithgow’s 
anti-tuberculosis campaign, the number of cases in India was estimated at 
approximately five million. The population of India is considered to be 
highly susceptible to this disease, and among most people, especially in rural 
areas, it takes a virulent form and runs a rapid course. Every town is known 
to be very heavily infected and the mortality rate is quite high in the 
urbanized and industrial areas because of poverty and bad housing. Sir John 
Megaw observes that tuberculosis is very widespread even in the villages 
throughout India and that it is specially serious in Bengal, Madras, the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa. It is estimated that in Bengal about 100,000 
workers die every year of this disease. On the assumption that for every 
death there are ten cases of the disease, Bengal alone has one million persons 
infected with tuberculosis. 

While most diseases are to a very considerable extent influenced by 
economic conditions, tuberculosis is pre-eminently a disease of poverty. The 
death rates are much lower among the well-to-do than among the poor. 
Studies made of the relation of housing to tuberculosis show a very definite 
connection between bad housing and tuberculosis. Unsanitary conditions and 
overcrowding are the outstanding characteristics of our system of housing the 
working classes in our cities and industrial areas. In Bombay, for instance, 
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almost a quarter of the total population live at the rate of 6 to 9 persons per 
room, while one-seventh lives at the rate of 10 persons and over per room. 
Conditions are not very different in the rest of the industrial towns. Apart 
from bad housing, improper food, over-work and worry are also factors in 
changing the latent disease into an active one. Sanitary housing, good food, 
proper rest and recreation, and freedom from worry are essential for the 
control of tuberculosis. 

Still another menace to the well-being of the family is venereal 
disease. Though syphilis and gonorrhoea are distressingly common in many 
parts of India, we have not yet begun to tackle them with the energy which is 
demanded by the gravity of the problem. In Bombay and Madras some steps 
have recently been taken to organize modern treatment but what is being done 
is really insignificant compared to the nature of the problem and the social 
consequences of the disease. As regards its prevalence, the estimate for all 
India is 13 million. Though it is common in cities and towns, urban congestion 
and mobility have made it a real menace to the rural population also. 

The evil effects of venereal diseases entail great loss not only to the 
community but also to the family. In addition to those who contract the 
disease through sexual immorality, there is a large group of innocent people 
who become infected; this group consists largely of wives and children of 
infected husbands and fathers—husbands infect their wives directly and they, 
in turn, pass on the disease to their children. Syphilis, and particularly 
gonorrhoea, cause considerable suffering to individuals who get infected with 
them. But apart from individual sufferings, these diseases are responsible for 
a large proportion of all cases of sterility in men and women, which must have 
an adverse effect on the birth-rate. This is still further affected by the very 
large number of still-births due to syphilis. These still-births contribute in 
some measure to an increase of infant mortality, and among the unfortunate 
victims of congenital syphilis who escape early death, are the very large 
number who, by reason of blindness, deafness or imbecility, impose such a 
heavy burden on society. 

The fact that the disease is transmitted by the mother to the child 
before birth gives syphilis an unparalleled power to damn an unborn child to 
a life of untold misery, idiocy or insanity. In this respect, it is quite 
different from any other sort of disease. Similarly, gonorrhea is responsible 
for many chronic diseases and irreparable physical defects. It is not only the 
common cause of sterility but also of infant blindness. It is estimated that 
between 50 and 60 per cent of all blind children owe their blindness to 
maternal gonorrhea. The wastage and mortality caused by these diseases 
among the adult population are by no means insignificant. In their physical, 
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biological, mental and social complications, the effects of both syphilis and 
gonorrhoea on personal and family welfare are, indeed, very extensive. Apart 
from the deaths caused by them, there is the great economic loss, resulting from 
the long periods of disability, chronic invalidism and industrial inefficiency. 

In view of the ravages they bring in their train and of the serious 
effects upon the family, the prevention of both these diseases is worthy of 
our serious consideration. Since venereal diseases orginate from sexual im- 
morality, the most effective method of prevention would be through the 
reduction of the amount of such immorality, or ideally through its com- 
plete elimination. Prostitution must therefore be either suppressed or regu- 
lated. If complete suppression is not possible, prostitutes must be segre- 
gated and compelled to undergo periodical medical inspection. An important 
prophylactic measure is compulsory notification of infections to public health 
authorities. But notification in itself is of little value unless it is supported 
by a system of compulsory treatment, and perfect secrecy is maintained so as 
to encourage sufferers to undergo treatment and continue it till cured and ren- 
dered non-infective. Legal steps must also be taken to control the marriages 
of infected persons. Another line of attack is education of the publie not 
only as to the nature and effects of venereal disease but also as to the moral 
and spiritual considerations involved in the question of sex relations. Edu- 
calion should not confine itself to disease prevention alone but to an adjust- 
ment of the relations of the sexes which will make prostitution and illicit sex 
relations far less a factor in social life than they are at present. 

In the interest of children’s welfare, another problem which needs to 
be tackled is that of deaths from preventable causes. It is estimated that the 
number of deaths in the country every year from preventable diseases alone 
amount to 5 or 6 million. The number of days lost by each worker for the 
same reason is estimated at 2 to 3 weeks in a year and the loss of efficiency 
from preventable malnutrition and disease at not less than 20 per cent. When 
death occurs in early adult life, young widows and orphans are often left to 
the none too tender mercies of the world. It is not merely the resultant 
death which makes disease the most dreaded enemy of the family, but even 
more the evil effects of sickness on the structure of the family. Frank Bruno 
describes the latter aspect thus: 

The frequent consequences of illness to the structure of the family itself are signifi- 
cant in an understanding of its relation to dependency. If the father is ill, the mother is 
often forced to find work away from home, children are taken from school and are put to 
work without the preparation they might have enjoyed in longer schooling, children of 
school age are forced to take odd-time employments to an extent which interferes with their 


the mother is ill, the home is more likely to be broken up than when the father’s health is 
impaired.,.,..e.Lilness of father or mother may be followed by delinquency of children due, 
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probably, to lack of the customary oversight as well as to the discomforts and disorganiza- 
tion of a home in which either parent is seriously ill. 

Serious illness of either a breadwinner or of the homemaker lowers the family 
standards of living. This often means moving into a poorer veighbourhood, living in a less 
desirable house with fewer rooms, less light and open space, disposing of some of the better 
or more salable articles of furniture, and curtailing recreation, and variety and supply of 
food. These are circumstances and conditions which entail danger to physical health, and, 
even more, tend to break the morale of the family and increase overwhelmingly the sense of 
failure and inferiority characteristic of dependency, 3 

Sickness disables the individual, reduces his vitality, increases expenses, 
decreases the family income and disorganizes the family itself. The burden 
of sickness falls more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich as the former 
have little or no surplus financial resources to meet the crisis. Unfortunately 
easy medical relief is not available to the masses. Jn British India there are 
about 6,700 hospitals and dispensaries with 69,300 beds, of which 8 per cent 
are controlled by private organizations, the rest being maintained by provin- 
cial governments, local bodies and railways. About 4,300 of these institutions 
are in rural areas, and each serves on the average some 62,000 persons, many 
of whom live some 10 or 20 or more miles away from the hospital or 
dispensary. 

In the whole of British India there are only about 146 whole-time officers 
holding a public health diploma. These figures clearly indicate how woefully 
inadequate are the medical facilities for the protection and improvement of the 
health of the teeming millions of India. A few years ago Sir John Megaw 
issued a questionnaire to the doctors of rural dispensaries, and the results of 
the survey, embodied in Table Number V on the following page, give some 
idea of public health conditions in rural India. 

Though the figures in Table V cannot be accepted as reliable, they 
throw some light on the health problems of the rural population. 

Preventable diseases and defects are responsible for enormous losses of 
life and money every year. Pain, bereavement, poverty and other ills are 
concomitants of these losses. Sickness is not uncommon in the life of every 
family but it is more frequent and more disastrous among the poor; and its 
burden falls most heavily upon women and children. It often results in the 
premature death of a parent, leading to incomplete homes, loss of bi-parental 
influence in the training of children, juvenile dependency and delinquency. 
It must be obvious therefore that all measures which lessen the sickness and 
premature death of parents are important steps in the promotion of child 
welfare. 

Among the causes of preventable diseases are ignorance of health 


3 Bruno, Frank J., “Tllness and Dependency”, Publication No. 9, Committee on the 
Cost of Medical.Care, Washington, p. 9, 
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matters, unsanitary housing, inadequate recreational facilities, defective 
school training, insufficient income, unhygienic working conditions and back- 
wardness in public health work. These causes are largely beyond the control 
of the individuals affected, but must be eliminated mainly through community 
action. The proper treatment of public health problems demands a well con- 
sidered programme. In recommending the provision of adequate medical faci- 
lities, the development of welfare schemes, and the construction of working 
class houses, the Royal Commission on Labour persuadingly remarked : 
“There are few directions offering such great opportunity for profitable 
investment on the part of the State. The economic loss involved in the birth 
and rearing of great numbers of children who do not live to'make any return 
to the community, in the sickness and disease which debilitate a large propor- 
tion of the workers and in early death, with the consequent reduction of the 
earning years is incalculable. Even asmall step in the prevention of these 
ills would have an appreciable effect in increasing the wealth of India; a 
courageous attack on them might produce a revolution in the standards of life 
and prosperity.’’*> And this was a decade ago. Things move pretty slowly in 
India as the Government’s policy is what is known as ‘‘gradualness’’ ! The 
time for inaction, delay and snail’s pace is past. To those who assert that 
India cannot afford to spend more on public health, we would reply, in the 
words of the Royal Commission, that she can no longer afford to do otherwise. 


III 


We must not, however, ignore the fact that the state of health of a 
family does not depend wholly on the control of preventable disease. It 
depends equally on its state of nutrition and general economic standards, 
The low standard of physical development of the majority of the population 
of India is associated with malnutrition. So also lowered resistance to many 
of the diseases, such as dysentery, tuberculosis, leprosy and pneumonia, is 
caused by malnutrition. The family’s income, therefore, has a very direct 
bearing upon health. Income conditions nutrition; nutrition is important, not 
only as a therapeutic agent but also as a means to providing power of resist- 
ance to disease. Income influences housing and housing has an important 
bearing on health. Income determines also the amount and quality of medical 
service. But the family income of the masses is hopelessly inadequate to 
provide even a bare subsistence. 

In fact, the outstanding feature of Indian economy that is bound to 
arrest the attention of any observer is the appalling poverty of the masses. 
Among the causes responsible for the low standard of living, poverty and 

° Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, 1931, p. 243, 
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indebtedness must be given a high place. Indebtedness is common among not 
only the industrial population but also the agricultural folk. ‘‘The majority of 
industrial workers,’’ reports the Royal Commission, ‘‘are in debt for the greater 
part of their working lives. Many, indeed, are born in debt and it evokes 
both admiration and regret to find how commonly a son assumes responsibility 
for his father’s debt—an obligation which rests on religious and social but 
seldom on legal sanctions. It is estimated that, in most industrial centres, the 
proportion of families or individuals who are in debt is not less than two- 
thirds of the whole. We believe that, in the majority of cases, the amount of 
debt exceeds three months’ wages and is often in excess of this amount.’’ * 

If we turn our attention to rural indebtedness, we are struck by the 
chronic and hopeless indebtedness of the cultivators. 

Table Number VI on the following page shows the extent of agricultural 
indebtedness in the various provinces. 

The burden of debt is aggravated beyond all proportion by the rate of 
interest which has to be paid. The various enquiries made into this matter 
reveal that the commonest interest rate is 75 per cent per annum without 
allowing for the effect of compound interest. In some cases the interest was 
found to vary from 150 to 325 per cent annually. The seriousness of this 
problem lies in the fact that the greater part of this debt is unproductive. 
In view of this terrible plight of the agricultural population, the various 
Provincial Governments became exceptionally active during the decade follow- 
ing the Depression of 1929 in adopting legislative measures for improving the 
condition of our indebted peasantry, and various forms of debt relief legisla- 
tion were enacted, but we needa comprehensive programme to tackle the 
problems of the cultivator from different angles. 

The causes of indebtedness are indeed many, but the most important 
among them are the smallness and fragmentation of the holdings, the loss of 
livestock through famine and epidemic, the insecurity of the crops, the 
destruction of cottage or subsidiary industries, unemployment and extravagant 
expenditure demanded by caste customs or social and religious ceremonies. 
However, as matters stand, indebtedness takes a high place among the causes 
responsible for the low standard of living of the working population of India. 
The high death-rate is in the last resort due to general poverty which makes 
the people peculiarly non-resistant to diseases like malaria, tuberculosis and 
influenza. 

The low vitality of our people explains the fact that the expectation of 
life at most ages is lower than in the countries of the West, as may be seen 
from Table Number VII on the following page. 

* [bid., p. 224, 
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TABLE VI : Estimates of Agricultural Indebtedness by the Provincial 
Inquiry Committees, 1928-29" 








Provinces Extent of Debt 
Bombay including Sind me Rs. = 81,00,00,000 
Madras | Rs. 150,00,00,000 
Bengal ... Rs. 100,00,00,000 
United Provinces sil Rs. 124,00,00,000 
Punjab “a Rs. 135,00,00,000 
Central Provinces & Berar...! Rs. 36,50,00,000 
Bihar and Orissa aad Rs. 155,00,00,000' 
Assam | Rs. — 22,00,00,000 
Central Areas ‘nil Rs. 18,00,00,000 
Coorg ...| Between Rs. 35 and 55 crores 








TABLE VII : Statistics Relating to ‘‘ Expectation of Life’? * 


l | | 
| 




















Countries ‘At birth! 10 | 20 | 30 | 60 | 80 
eS Be, SE, TEE Lene { | 
MALES | 
India | 22°59 | 33°36 | 2746 | 22.45 | 10°00 | 3°06 | 
Germany ..| 47°41 | 52°01 | 43°43 | 35°29} 13°18 | 4°41 | 
Denmark | 54°90 | 55°10 | 46°30 | 38°00/| 15°20 | 5°10 | 
England & Wales .... 51°50 | 53°08 | 44°21 | 35°81 | 13°78 | 4°96 
France | 45°74 | 49°75 | 41°53 | 34°35] 13°81 | 4°87 
FEMALES 
India ...| 28°81 | 33°74 | 27°96 | 22°99 | 10°11 | 3°06 
Germany | 50°68 | 53°99 45°35 | 37°30 | 14°17 | 4°52 
Denmark sit 57°90 | 56°70 | 48°00 | 40°10 | 16°50 | 5°50 | 
England & Wales ...| 55°35 | 55°91 47°10 | 38°54 | 15°48 5°49 
France | 49°13 | 52°03 | 44°02 | 36°93 | ny 5°38 | 








"The Federation Research Department, Publication No. 2, ‘Provincial Debt Legisla- 
tion in relation to Rural Credit,” by N. G, Abhyankar, Appendix III, p, 101. 
* Brij Narain, Population of India, p, 34 
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The average expectation of life of the new-born infant in India is less 
than half as many years as that of the English infant. So also the average 
expectation of life of the Indian male and female are less than half of those of 
the English male and female, being 26°9 and 26°6 as against 55°6 and 59°6 
respectively. According to Mr. P. K. Wattal’s caleulation, the Englishman 
has added 114 years to his life in 30 years, that is between 1891 and 1921, 
whereas the Indian has in a longer period of 40 years succeeded in putting on 
only one year. The expectation of life in the West has been showing a decided 
improvement owing to better standards of life and a greater control of the 
preventable causes of death, but in India little improvement can be noted. 
The shortness of the average expectation of life in the case of the adult implies 
greater child dependency and neglect. 

To increase the expectation of life, physical development and vigour of 
the great majority of our people, proper food is necessary. But at the root 
of our food problem is poverty of a kind unknown in the West. In 1930, the 
Commission headed by Sir John Simon declared that what struck them with 
peculiar force in India was the extreme poverty of the people, the average 
income per head of the population being estimated at £8 per year as against 
£100 in Britain. A year or two later, the Banking Enquiry Committee took 
the view, on the basis of its investigations, that the income of the agricultural 
population per head could not be more than Rs. 42, or just over £3 a year. 
Is it any wonder then that a large part of the population in India really lives 
on a single meal a day, and that the diets of the masses are grossly deficient 
in proteins and vitamins ? 

An investigation conducted into the budgets of eight hundred working 
class families revealed that only two per cent contained any reference to milk 
or its by-products. Not only to adults but even more to children is milk an 
important part of diet. Dr. Aykroyd, Director of the Nutrition Research 
Laboratory, conducted an interesting experiment on a group of boys of 
eleven to fifteeen years of age living in a mission boarding house in Madras. 
Half of'the boys were given 8 ounces of dried skim milk in addition to 
their usual diet, while the other half had their usual food. After fourteen 
weeks, it was found that the average gain in weight of the boys who had 
taken milk was considerably more than of the others. Also, in that short 
time, the boys who had milk showed an average increase in height of one- 
third of an inch more than those who had no milk. This experiment shows 
clearly that the ordinary diet of these boys had been insufficient to provide 
for proper physical development and also that milk, even when skimmed, is 
a valuable addition to the diet of children. But unfortunately an adequate 
diet has been and is far beyond the means of the masses. 
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Rightly therefore does the Public Health Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India point out in his Report for 1935 that the conclusion was ir- 
resistible that a considerable proportion of the population revealed malnutri- 
tional conditions due for the most part to qualitative defects in the ordinary 
diet of the people. Further he adds: ‘‘ No preventive campaign against 
malaria, tuberculosis or against leprosy, no maternity relief or child welfare 
activities are likely to achieve any great success unless those responsible 
recognize the vital importance of this factor of defective nutrition and from 
the very start give it their most serious attention. The first essentials for 
the prevention of disease are a higher standard of health, a better physique 
and a greater power of resistance to infection. These can only be attained if 
the food of the people is such as will give all the physiological and nutritional 
requirements of the human frame.”’ 

But these conditions can be attained only by increasing the income of the 
family. Since the majority of Indian families live at the poverty and minimum 
subsistence level, one way of improving their health would be to ensure them 
an income considerably above the subsistence level. But unfortunately the 
poor, because of their helplessness, are exploited by the upper classes. The 
income of the family is of fundamental importance to all of its members. 
‘*The most effective way,’’ points out Paul Douglas, ‘‘in which society can 
protect children is in providing their parents with sufficient income so that 
they can be brought up properly. It is folly to expect wage earners with unduly 
low income to feed, clothe and rear their children in any adequate fashion. 
Give a family of average intelligence sufficient money and it will not only be 
able to take care of its children but it will gradually learn to do so....It is the 
most cruel form of unconsious hypocrisy for business men to pay insufficient 
wages to those of their employees who are fathers of families and then by 
contributing to child welfare agencies to feel that they have done their duty. 
The child-caring agencies, for all their efforts, cannot remove more than a 
small fraction of the injury which the children suffer from the poverty in their 
homes. The most pressing obligation is for industry to put its system of wage 
payment upon an adequate basis and, until this is done, social reform will 
swim against the tide.’’ ° 

The industry which underpays its workers has no right to exist; it is a 
parasite as it makes the wife and children work to supplement the income of 
the family, or makes society bear the burden of the physical and moral 
deterioration of the underpaid. At present the skilled worker is paid all the 


* Douglas, Paul H., in Bossard, James H.S., and Murphy, J. Prentice ( eds. ), “ New 
Values in Child Welfare,” American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philade Iphia 
1925, p. 16, 
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way from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 daily in cities; Rs. 1-0-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 in towns; 
and As. 14 to Rs. 2-0-0 in the mofussil. The semi-skilled worker is paid 
As. 12 in cities, As. 10 in towns and As. 6 in mofussil. Unskilled men workers 
are paid As. 12 in cities, As. 8 in towns and As. 5 in mofussil, whereas 
unskilled women workers receive As. 8 in cities, As. 6 in towns and As. 4 in 
mofussil. The investigations made into the family budgets of working classes 
only disclose their general poverty. It is clear that we cannot long delay the 
matter of providing some financial relief to the working class families. The 
question of instituting a statutory minimum wage has received some attention, 
but it is maintained that while a minimum wage is desirable, it is not imme- 
diately practicable. Standardization of wages, weekly payments, the wide 
extension of the co-operative movement, and legislation to improve the working 
conditions—all these will go a long way in improving the economic position of 
the workers’ families. 

In this connection, we cannot ignore accidents and their role in physical 
well-being. The number of persons killed each year, the much larger number 
disabled permanently or temporarily, and the tremendous costs involved 
combine to make this problem one of outstanding importance in family welfare. 
With the rise of industrialism in India, accidents have also increased, though 
some attempts are being made to prevent accidents in industries through 
the safety movement. Nevertheless accidents in Indian industries are not in- 
significant as may be seen from Table Number VIII. 


TABLE VIII : Industrial Accidents in British India, 1925-1936" 











| | Cases 
| . | 2A ee ED 
sal | Death Permanent | Temporary | Total 
disablement | disablement | number 
1925 590 | 633 10,148 11,371 
1926 664 836 12,596 14,096 
1927 | 783 | 978 13,455 15,216 
1928 828 | 1,113 14,827 16,768 
1929 888 | 1,345 16,632 18,865 
1930 | 871 | 1,424 21,279 23,574 
| 1931 | 699 1,271 15,519 17,489 
1932 601 1,108 12,552 14,261 
1933 526 1,037 12,996 14,559 
1934 598 1,287 15,005 16,890 
1935 696 1,279 21,024 22,999 
| 1936 | 1,038 | 1,540 25,932 28,510 

















© Compiled from Workmen's Compensation Statistics. 
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In the absence of adequate relief, the result in many eases is poverty 
and the long train of evils which arise from it. When a skilled craftsman is 
killed or permanently injured, the family tries to reduce expenses by lowering 
its standard of living, or the wife and children work to support the family, 
and the boys sink to the rank of the unskilled. If a similar calamity befalls a 
common labourer, the widow and her children eke out a living in the sweated 
trades. If their earnings are too meagre to support the family, their hopeless 
struggle too often ends in pauperism, and they join the army of street 
beggars. In most cases the victims of accidents are wage-earning males. This 
means that the loss of productive power is greater, the number of dependents 
larger, and that the social consequences ultimately are more serious. Acci- 
dents, therefore, are a prolific cause of orphanage and incomplete homes. 
The social costs of accidents fall with blighting force upon the family of the 
victim. Therefore accident prevention and workmen’s compensation are 
important items in the conservation of the family. 

Similarly, unemployment increases poverty. Its effects are devastating 
upon the family and they fall most heavily upon children. Industrial un- 
employment is an aspect of modern industry and the wage system. Since the 
post-war depression, the problem of unemployment has grown to huge propor- 
tions. It indicates such grave and fundamental defects in modern industrial- 
isation as seriously to raise the question in thoughtful minds whether so ineffi- 
cient an economic system, based on production for individual profit, can 
survive this period of economic chaos and human misery for which it is to a 
large extent responsible. 

Bad as industrial unemployment is in India, it is not as bad as agricul- 
tural unemployment. Since our population is mainly agricultural, the problem 
of unemployment presents aspects which, while equally difficult to tackle, are 
somewhat different from those found in the countries of the West. In rural 
areas there is seasonal unemployment in agriculture for five to nine months in 
the year during the slack season. ‘‘ Buta more serious aspect of the unem- 
ployment problem presents itself in connection with the periodical occurrence 
of scarcity or famine due to the partial or total failure of the monsoon, leading 
to a partial or complete stoppage of agricultural operations over wide areas, 
and disengaging a vast quantity of agricultural labour and of labour employed 
in industries subsidiary to agriculture. This is by far the most serious form of 
unemployment to which India is liable.’? One reason why industrial unem 
ployment does not appear quite so distressing in our cities is that workers 
during periods of unemployment generally return to their villages. Thus, 
while the distress is not relieved, it is transferred to the rural areas. And the 
hardship falls most heavily on the rural population. This situation makes it 
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imperative to work out some scheme of relief to families during periods of un- 
employment. 


IV 


No doubt, every family, whether rich or poor, is obliged to face not 
only unemployment but the other major hazards of life which are sickness, 
accident, old age and death of the breadwinner. Each of these involves an 
economic and social loss. Upper class families are in a position to protect 
themselves against these contingencies. Families with only moderate income 
cannot save enough, during these days of high cost of living, to ensure their 
permanent security. The position of wage-earning families is much worse. 
They live in chronic fear of exhaustion of their meagre resources from sick- 
ness, accident or unemployment, and of spending their declining years in the 
dharamshala or the almshouse. We have already referred to the evil effects of 
these upon the family, and the social and economic loss to society. 

In view of the importance of the family to child and national welfare 
the progressive countries of the West have adopted several devices to eliminate 
poverty. One among these is social insurance. While social insurance in no 
way claims to put anend to the operation of the fundamental causes of poverty, 
it does reduce the economic insufficiency of the individual by maintaining 
him or his family at a subsistence level during periods of crisis. Insurance 
against death, old age, unemployment, sickness, maternal mortality, accidents 
and invalidism have become increasingly popular since the first World War, in 
both Europe and America. 

In India the first form of social insurance introduced was Workmen’s 
Compensation. This Act was passed in 1923. In the light of the experience 
gained, it was amended in 1933 and brought into full force in 1934. According 
to its provisions, the rate of ‘compensation in the event of the death of an 
adult varies from a minimum of Rs. 500 to a maximum of Rs. 4,000; in the 
case of a minor, it is Rs. 200. For permanent total disablement of an adult, 
the rates range between Rs. 700 and Rs. 5,600; in the case of a minor, the 
sum payable is Rs. 1,200, For permanent partial disablement, compensation 
is calculated on a percentage basis of the amounts payable for total disable- 
ment, For temporary disablement, an adult after a waiting period of seven 
days, receives compensation varying from a full wage in the lowest class to a 
maximum of Rs. 30 ( half-monthly), while a minor receives half his monthly 
wages subject to a maximum of Rs. 30. In 1936 the total number of accidents 
coming under the scope of this Act was 28,510, and the total amount of come 
pensation paid was Rs. 1,464,180. 

Though the Workmen’s Compensation Act covers about 6 million 
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workers, it applies only to large factories and occupations which are hazardous. 
Workers in other establishments are not protected. Since the effects of an 
accident upon a worker or his dependants bear little relation to the nature of 
the establishment in which he works, it is necessary to extend the scope of the 
Act. Moreover, workers who are unorganized have not the vaguest notion, 
even if they have heard of the Compensation Act, of the procedure to be 
followed. Further, there is also the fear that the assertion of a legal right, 
while it may secure for them a few months’ wages, may mean dismissal from 
employment. Much therefore still remains to be done to secure for the worker 
his human rights and provide relief for his family. It is necessary also to adopt 
a more constructive policy in dealing with those who are crippled through 
accidents. Provision must be made for their vocational re-education in order 
to restore or increase their earning capacities as is done at present in the 
United States. 

To prevent maternal and infant mortality and to give protection to 
motherhood, several countries have introduced maternity insurance. But in 
India the need for such protection is much greater because of the universality 
of marriage, low wages, extreme poverty and the high rate of maternal mor- 
tality. Unfortunately even now there is no all-India legislation to give pro- 
tection to working women in childbirth. This matter is still considered as a 
provincial subject. However, we have to be thankful that some of the provin- 
cial governments have passed legislation providing for maternity benefits. 
The first provincial legislative measure was the Bombay Maternity Act of 1929 
and this was followed by the passing of a similar Act in the Central Provinces 
in 1930. In 1932 the Act was introduced in Ajmer-Merwara. The Bombay Act was 
amended in 1934 and a similar Act was passed in the Madras Presidency in 1934. 
The Maternity Act was brought into force in the Province of Delhi in 1937, 

In view of the pressing need and the appalling suffering and poverty 
of our working women, it is heart-rending to think that only five provinces in 
the whole of British India have Maternity Benefit Acts, in force. We have, 
however, to be thankful that at least this much has been done in the way of a 
beginning. Under the provisions of these Acts, all women workers employ- 
ed in factories are entitled to three to four weeks leave before, and four 
weeks after, childbirth, and employers are required to pay them a benefit 
amounting to about half their usual pay—that is about 7 or 8 annas per day, 
during this period. This cost is to be borne entirely by the employer. The 
woman who claims benefit must have been in the service of the employer for 
at least nine months andshe must not accept any other employment during 
her absence from work. 


In spite of these measures, a large number of women do not enjoy 
8 
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their benefits because of their ignorance and economic helplessness, and be- 
cause of the unscrupulousness of some employers. We need therefore a vigilant 
public opinion to compel the provincial governments to enforce proper obser- 
vance of these measures. Though they are limited in their scope, the statis- 
tics of maternity benefit throw some light on the question of maternal mor- 
tality among women workers in the textile industry. In 1932-33, for instance, 
only 41 of the 5,790 benefits were paid to persons other than the persons 
concerned. In the light of the experience gained, we may say that the time 
is now ripe for the introduction of legislation throughout India making a 
maternity benefit scheme compulsory in respect of women permanently employ- 
ed in industries and other establishments. ; 

It is encouraging to note that some organizations and industries have 
set up maternity benefits voluntarily. The Bombay Municipality, for example, 
started a maternity benefit scheme for its halalkhore and scavenging women in 
1928. By this scheme the classes benefited are given leave on full pay fora 
period not exceeding 42 consecutive days. In Assam voluntary maternity 
benefit schemes have been adopted by almost every tea estate of repute. 
Planters in Madras decided early in 1939 to pay a bonus and bear charges in 
connection with the free feeding of the mother for periods of three weeks each 
before entry into and after leaving hospital. So also many of the jute mills 
have adopted a maternity benefit scheme. 

The double purpose of Maternity Benefit is to provide the extra money 
needed for medical care at the time of childbirth and to continue the mother’s 
income during the period of her enforced withdrawal from work. Since the 
general standard of living of the working class family is so low, the rates of 
maternal and infant mortality so high, the poverty of the people so great 
and the medical facilities so inadequate, there can be little doubt that some 
form of maternity benefit would be of great value to the health of the woman 
worker and her child at a most critical period in the lives of both. Now that 
the principle of maternity benefit has been accepted, every effort must be made 
to extend it throughout India by legislation, and to encourage other employers 
who do not come under the law to adopt it voluntarily to meet both the needs 
of the working women and the social purposes of protecting the life and health 
of both mother and child. If the extension of the system is accompanied by 
adequate public health service, it will, no doubt, contribute much towards the 
reduction of infant and maternal mortality and the promotion of the health 
and welfare of the family. 

As regards private efforts to promote the well-being of mothers and 
children, it may be mentioned that there is an increasing interest in the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Movement, Though it is now in its infancy, it 
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is a move in the right direction. The Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau of 
the Red Cross Society, which is an unofficial organization, works in co-opera- 
tion with the Public Health Departments of the provinces. Its objects are to 
arouse interest in the subject, to employ female health visitors, nurses, 
midwives, and trained dais, and to arrange for the training of women to carry 
out these duties. It maintains seven schools for training female health 
visitors. About sixty or seventy pass out of these schools every year. There 
are at present about 800 maternity and infant-welfare centres in India, but 
many of them, as Sir John Megaw points out, are hardly worthy of the name. 
We need a net-work of well organized pre-natal and post-natal clinics in rural 
and urban areas to meet our urgent need. 

By means of pre-natal clinics it is possible not only to prevent 
miscarriages, still-births and deaths of infants in the very early periods of 
their existence and reduce the deaths of unborn infants, but to improve and 
preserve the health of the mothers and save them from prolonged and exhaust- 
ing labour. So also post-natal clinies can be of very real service to mothers 
and babies. The post-natal period is important because the health of both 
the mother and her baby depends upon the care and attention bestowed during 
this period. Ordinarily the plan of these two types of clinics includes exami- 
nation of the expectant mother at certain intervals, giving her advice on 
matters of diet, work and recreation, and specific instruction as to how to 
prepare for the coming of the infant. Examinations are made to determine 
and forestall, if possible, the onset of any pathological condition. After 
childbirth, when the mother is able, she takes the child to the clinic for weigh- 
ing and examination, and to take advice regarding its feeding and general 
care. The periodical weighing of infants at the clinic gives the best indication 
of their physical progress, and stimulates the mothers to take greater interest 
in the welfare of their offspring. As most of the ailments of infants are due 
to improper feeding, the mothers are instructed in the proper methods of 
nursing them. If the mother is unable to nurse her baby for some reason or 
other, she is advised on the best methods of artificial feeding. 

In the West, the child welfare movement has advanced by leaps and 
bounds and there seems to be no limit to its expansion. In India, on the other 
hand, while some beginning has been made, we have not yet touched the 
fringe of the problem. Private efforts in this direction are at present very 
insignificant compared to the magnitude of the situation. To reduce infant 
and maternal mortality and promote the health of the mother and the infant, 
we need a great many pre-natal and child health centres in urban and rural 
areas; simple literature on pre-natal and infant care must be produced and 
circulated widely; conferences on maternity and child welfare must be held 
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throughout the country; mothers must be given instruction in hygiene and 
nutrition. Efficient work on these lines cannot be undertaken wholly by 
private agencies without adequate financial aid from the State. Much can be 
done-if Government provides the necessary leadership by passing legislation 
for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy and 
gives grants-in-aid to private agencies which carry on outstanding schemes 
successfully under its supervision. 

Turning now to the question of sickness insurance, we find that this 
matter was brought to the notice of the Government of India in 1928 by the 
recommendations of the International Labour Conference. In its reply to the 
Conference, the Government stated that it was not feasible just then to intro- 
duce sickness insurance owing to the migratory character of labour, the work- 
er’s habit of returning to his village at times of illness, the lack of sufficient 
number of medical practitioners and the opposition of workers to compulsory 
deductions from their pay. Since the incidence of sickness among the work- 
ing classes is very high, and the worker during periods of illness finds him- 
self destitute of resources, the Royal Commission suggested that all methods 
that may lead to the alleviation of the existing hardships should be explored. 
The tentative scheme formulated by the Commission separated the responsi- 
bility for the medical and financial benefits. The former, maintained the 
Commission, could be undertaken by Government on a non-contributory basis, 
the latter through the employers on the basis of contributions by themselves 
and by the workers.” 

And this was some ten yearsago. Although illness is the hazard which 
strikes most mercilessly every working class family, it is not yet covered by 
social insurance. The medical facilities, as we have already noticed, are 
hopelessly inadequate, and the wages paid make it impossible for most 
workers to get through periods of crisis without borrowing, or making their 
wives and children work. The need for sickness insurance in our country is 
apparent. The difficulties of putting through such a scheme are no doubt 
formidable, but they do not absolve the Government of its responsibility of pro- 
viding the worker relief during periods of protracted illness. Similarly, the 
Government of India were unable to recommend ratification of the 1933 
Convention relating to old age, invalidity and survivors’ insurance, in conse- 
quence of the administrative and financial difficulties involved in applying 
such conventions in a country where the number of beneficiaries would amount 
to 40 millions of old and incapacitated people, widows and orphans.” 


Y Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 268, 


** Legislative Assembly Debates, 23 November 1933, pp. 2083-2103; Council of State 
Debates, 14 December 1933, pp. 465-469. 
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In view of this unfavourable attitude, it is worthwhile to see what national 
Governments in other parts of the world are doing to meet the family’s 
distressing economic situation. In addition to social insurance of various 
kinds some countries have worked out other systems of social aid to promote 
the welfare of the working class families. In some Canadian provinces, in 
America, Great Britain and New Zealand, Mothers’ Pensionsare granted to 
widowed mothers with dependant children. Although Australia has no such 
system, it has a law which provides a grant of £5 to be paid to all mothers, 
married or unmarried, who are residents of the country and who give birth to 
a living child. Then there is the system of Family Allowances which is in 
practice in several of the European countries. Allowances are paid for the 
support of children until they are 14 years old, or until 16 if they continue 
their education. In New South Wales where a basic wage system—that is, a 
wage sufficient to maintain a family of husband, wife and one child—has been 
set up, allowances or endowments are paid for every child after the first one. 
In New Zealand, likewise, an Act passed in 1926, provides for payments to 
workers’ families of two shillings weekly for each child under fifteen after the 
first child. Payments are restricted to families whose income does not exceed 
£4 per week, and are paid from the State treasury, and not from an employ- 
ers’ contributory fund. 

The system of family allowances has an advantage over the minimum 
wage scheme, The latter provides the same wage for all workers. While the 
wage of the unmarried worker may be enough or more than enough to meet 
his needs, the scheme does not take into consideration the additional expenses 
of the worker with a family. The family allowance is a method of protecting 
the family in a fashion impossible under any system of uniform minimum 
wages. Some may object to the introduction of this system in India on the 
ground that it would increase the already high birth rate. To this it may be 
pointed out that poverty has not been known to bring about family limitation 
among the working classes in our country. Along withthis, it is necessary 
therefore to carry on a discreet propaganda in favour of birth-control, particu- 
larly among the working classes. They must be made to realize the possibility 
of improving their lot in life by restricting the output of children, and must be 
taught the safe methods of family limitation. The reduction of birth rate is 
necessary whether we adopt the system of family wages or not. 

The different forms of social insurance and financial assistance to the 
working class family reveal the growing concern of governments for its welfare 
and their recognition of the fact that, under the present economic system,- it 
is called upon to endure real hardships which undermine the health, security 
and happiness of its members. In our country the condition of the working 
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class family is much worse than in the West. The family is a basic institution. 
It serves not only as the nursery but also as the school of every new generation. 
As such its services are most important to national welfare. In view of its 
importance, we can ill afford to follow much longer the policy of leaving the 
family to shift for itself. In other countries, national governments have 
already done much to protect the family, and through it the child which repre- 
sents the future. WeinIndia must not lag behind in this important task of 
bringing about our racial regeneration through the conservation of the family. 
Our leaders must be awakened to the crucial need of social assistance by the 
working class family, and Government must not be allowed to shirk its respon- 
sibility by merely stressing the difficulties involved. 














SOME RECENT APPROACHES TO SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND 
SPEECH REHABILITATION 
KATAYUN H, CAMA 


The Child Guidance Movement is vitally interested in all deviations from normal which 
influence child behaviour, The subject of speech pathology has as yet received very little 
attention in India. In this article, Dr. Miss Cama, who is Psychologist in the Child Guidance 
Clinic of the Tata School, endeavours to outline some of the more recent approaches to this 
important subject.’ 


N view of the great diversity and ever-widening scope of linguistic study 
and the increasing conviction of modern scholars as to the oneness of all 
fields of knowledge, it is surprising to note the lack of unanimity among 

different schools of speech correctionists. It will not, therefore, be wasting 
our labour to attempt to bring together in this article some of the leading 
theories and therapies scattered throughout the literature of several scientific 
groups, with a view to correlating these shifts in emphasis so as to form a body 
of significant data which may aid us in our efforts to understand the nature 
and cause of speech deviations and assist us in their diagnosis and treatment. 

In recent years many new ideas have invaded the field of speech correction, 
but right at the outset, it will ‘be well for us to realise that in spite of all the 
advances in the biological, psychological, physical and social sciences during 
the past quarter century, the magnitude of our ignorance concerning the more 
complex aspects of human behaviour, the higher intellectual processes and, 
in particular, those processes commonly known as “‘the speech function’’ 
remains colossal. 

Bearing in mind, then, the woeful deficiency of our knowledge in 
these respects and the lack of agreement among speech authorities, let us 
examine some, if not all, of the theories advanced by speech pathologists and 
speech therapists. 


BIOLOGICAL APPROACH 


The theory developed in the speech clinic of the Institute of Human 
Adjustment in the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies and in the 
Department of Linguistics at the University of Michigan by Professors Clar- 
ence L. Meader and John H. Muyskens is based on two theses. The first thesis 
is: ‘‘The conditions of origin and growth determine the character of all 
developing organisms.’’ The second thesis is: ‘‘All structures arise from 
previously existing structures and all processes as modifications of previously 
existing functions.’’ For several years these two scholars have been investi- 
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gating the dynamic processes of language from the biological angle with refer- 
ence to the evolutionary development of specificity of structure and function. 
They maintain that all language (including in the term both form and mean- 
ing) is an integrated series of life-serving processes, the characteristics and 
phenomena of which are determined by the integration of the forces of the 
body with each other and with the forces of the environment. Viewed from 
this standpoint language, or more especially speech, becomes a highly specific 
emergence from, and conditioning of, certain vegetative processes of the 
organism. Dr. Hide Shohara has, under the direction of Dr. Meader, worked 
out this biological view of the genesis of articulatory movements, establishing 
the thesis that the speech movements of the oral and pharyngeal structures are 
modifications of the movements of sucking, swallowing and chewing. It is a 
well known fact that all parts of the organism develop in a systematic fashion: 
for example, the vegetative nervous system (for nutrition and reproduction) 
develops before the central nervous system; the back of the tongue before the 
lungs and larynx; the larynx before the tip of the tongue; the tip of the tongue 
before the palate; the palate before the teeth. Thus each develops in con- 
formity with a definite time-space frame. It should also be noted that the 
organs earlier developed usually remain in a relatively lower stage of com- 
plexity, while the organs later developed attain a higher degree of specificity. 
The organs nearer the periphery, however, show a higher degree of development 
then those located deeper, because they are subjected to the modifying influence 
of the outside world. Each organ, once developed, exerts an influence on those 
which develop later, and each organ acquires in the course of its existence 
an inereasing stability and power of resistance to harmful influences. 
Consequently, the youngest or latest developments offer the least resistance 
and hence in cases of malnutrition or progressive chronic diseases, the latest 
and most highly specific organs are the first to show deteriorations and are the 
first to succumb. 

All these facts of normal development are utilized by the biolinguists 
in the handling of speech defects. What they have done in Michigan is to 
take advantage of these biological facts and base a system of diagnosis and 
treatment on the facts of inheritance and of normal development during both 
the pre-natal and post-natal periods, and on deviations from them. 

Regarding speech, then, as emergent specificity and life-serving process 
how can we apply these data to the problem of speech improvement ? 

From the biological standpoint it is obvious that no system of diagnosis 
or treatment can be reliable that does not take into account this develop- 
mental series, for, according to this view, it is absolutely essential to determine 
the point in the development of the speech organs at which the trouble began. 
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At any time during the seven or eight years in which speech is developing, 
conditions may intervene through malnutrition, violent injuries, disease or 
other factors, which may cause a deviation from the normal development. 
It is important to fix the exact point of this deviation, since each developed 
organ exercises an influence, as soon as developed, upon the organs and pro- 
cesses that develop later, so that an organ that develops early may, if abnor- 
mally developed, have a distorting influence upon organs of later development, 
thus introducing a long chain of irregularities. 

For purposes of diagnosis and therapy, then, this entire series of deve- 
loping structures and processes is of considerable importance in determining 
the history of a particular interference. According to Dr. Muyskens, pre- 
parturitional unfolding results in the rhythmo-melodiec frame of language. 
Preparturitional disturbances thus prevent or interfere with the whole system 
of specificity. The next nine months add integration of sucking and swallow- 
ing and the sorting out of movements of valving in the larynx, which form 
the basis of accent, vowels and some of the consonants. The incidence of 
common respiratory ailments interferes with the development of the specificity 
of these elements of speech. The next two years are marked by the fixing of 
the relation between the sensory (particularly the auditory) process and the 
muscular movements. Finally, with the eruption of teeth comes the difficult 
and delicate differentiation between the fricative consonants. 

The earlier the incidence of the disturbance in the developmental series, 
the more extensive is the contamination, and speech rehabilitation must in 
all cases begin with the earliest of the disturbed processes and structures and 
proceed to the later ones only after as much improvement as possible is attained 
on the lower level. 

Since we all know that serious speech deviations arise from inherited 
abnormalities, birth injuries, later accidents and from diseases that afflict 
childhood or from malnutrition due to poverty, ignorance of dietetics, or 
imperfections in the alimentary system, our first duty is always to insist on a 
thorough medical examination by a competent physician. However, so com- 
prehensive is the subject matter of linguistic science, that the biolinguist is 
required to regard pathologie conditions of speech not alone through the glass- 
es of the speech clinician or the physician but also through those of the neuro- 
surgeon, psychiatrist, physiologist, psychologist, sociologist and phonetician, 
as we shall soon see. 

In cases of aphasia where a surgical type of lesion is the responsible 
agent (tumor, abscess, traumatic hemorrhage, cyst, cicatrix, ete.), the 
surgeon’s aid is indispensable and efforts to restore the speech of the patient 


without operative intervention are likely to yield little or no improvement. Or 
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when a child with a speech defect appears with either a low red blood corpus- 
cle count or a low hemoglobin percentage or a high white corpuscle count 
(polymorphoneuclears and probaly eosinophile) we know at once that the 
child’s metabolic processes and nutrition are bad, and our first duty then is to 
have the patient examined thoroughly by a physician. The dentist also is of 
great importance, not only because malocclusion and defective teeth interfere 
with necessary mastication, but also because of the inadequate respiration due 
to obstructed nasal passages, to say nothing of the direct interference with 
the speech movements. 

A student of the University of Michigan, Dr. Mary Helen Meader, made 
a study of the physiological determinants of cases of fractional speech in the 
Wayne County Training School (to which mentally retarded children of 
school age are sent through Probate Court order for one or more years) and 
found that out of 171 children under 134 years of age in the institution, 34 
per cent were reported as having defective speech. Some of the more interest- 
ing findings are as follows: 

(a) Astudy of 125 reasonably complete developmental histories of 
speech defectives revealed only a few cases free from serious illness and 
developmental anomalies. 

(b) Average pulse pressure was high. 

(c) Fifty per cent had some deviation from normal in thyroid, pituit- 
ary or gonadal development or function. Sixteen per cent of these were dia- 
gnosed as definite endocrine pathologies. 

(d) Chorea and epilepsy were also of frequent occurrence. 

(e) Over one-third of these children were diagnosed as having hyper- 
trophied turbinates. There appears to bea very high correlation between 
hypertrophied turbinates and deviations from the norm in blood and pulse 
pressure. , 

These facts are suggestive of a high degree of correlation between 
physiological conditions and the mental and physical (neuromuscular-gland- 
ular) processes of speech. The biolinguists, therefore, feel that the biological 
attack on language has definite advantages in that it deals with specific 
biological data which can be exactly measured and depended upon as accurate. 
Through this approach it may be possible to devise and apply the treatment 
without ultimate bad results. More important, it is possible to adjust more 
accurately the form of treatment to the conditions treated, and the knowledge 
thus acquired is valuable, not merely for the elaboration of methods of speech 
improvement, but also for explaining the phenomena of sound changes in 
language, development of meanings and the social problems of language which 
are bound up with personality. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYTIC APPROACH 

Those who adopt the psycho-analytic theory follow the Freudian or 
Adlerian schools of psychology and assume that the fundamental problem in 
stuttering is a difficulty arising from some marked anxiety due to unconscious 
emotional complexes. According to the psycho-analysts the cause of stutter- 
ing may be traced to repressed infantile sexuality, in which case stuttering is 
regarded not as speech defect but as a fixation of infantile oral eroticism, or 
to the fact that the stutterer is compensating for his feeling of inferiority by 
demanding attention through inflicting self-punishment, to gratify his desire 
for superiority. 

In the very common World War syndrome known as ‘‘shell-shock,’’ 
physical signs and symptoms of almost every conceivable type were observed 
among the troops with great frequency. Some developed paralysis of an arm 
or leg; others epileptiform convulsions; still others blindness and speech 
disturbances, including word-deafness, aphasia, aphonia and mutism. It was 
soon discovered that this condition constituted a form of hysteria and the 
subsequent enquiries into the etiological factors underlying shell-shock led to 
the conviction that it arose from a ‘‘conflict’’ between the social and biologi- 
eal drives of the patient. The hazards of the battlefield are such as to make 
the normal individual flee, but the social drives built into the individual by 
the social group demand that he remain in the fight. If he deserts, his 
problem is solved; if he remains with troops itis also solved; but if no detinite 
or immediate course of action is taken, inner psycho-biological tensions arise 
and these tensions within his personality determine the selection of a behavi- 
our pattern which promises to resolve the conflict, namely, a physical disabi- 
lity. However undesirable the physical disturbance in itself, it served well 
the personality as a whole in effecting the honourable removal of the individual 
from the battlefield. It was the best way out for the soldier, and he took it. 

Thus the inner conflicting needs or personality conflicts may produce in 
the individual the appearance of speech disturbances, which may simulate any 
of the organic manifestations or which may constitute disturbances such as 
stuttering, stammering, ete., that have not been proved to rest upon any 
disease of the speech mechanisms. 

This ready simulation of organic disease makes it imperative for us to 
consider the possibility of the existence of psychogenetice factors in certain 
cases of speech disturbance that are referred to us for rehabilitation. Nor 
must we overlook the fact that functional and organic disease may coincide. 

From a practical diagnostic and therapeutic standpoint few speech 
correctionists are qualified touse the psycho-analytical methods and many 
who are willing to spend even months in using such techniques as mental 
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catharsis or free association in reviving early emotional attitudes only succeed 
in getting the patient more confused and tied up than ever before. It is advis- 
able, then, to refrain from the psycho-analytic therapy until we know more 
about the higher intellectual and emotional processes. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Closely related to the psycho-analytical approach and almost overlap- 
ping it, but much wider in scope is the psychological approach. Indeed, 
most speech correctionists seem to fall back on it in one form or another. 
Dr. Smiley Blanton of the Cornell Medical College, presupposes a study of 
the development of the nervous system as necessary for an understanding of 
the physical symptoms of stuttering, but believes that the cause lies in the 
emotional conscious and unconscious mind of the stutterer. He believes that 
the fear states of the stutterer prevent the cortex from exerting control over the 
organs used in speech and that, therefore, stuttering is primarily an emotional 
difficulty, the physical symptoms of which can be explained neurologically. 
He claims that the defect is not in the organs of speech but in the emotional 
difficulty in the unconscious. The conscience of the individual begins its 
growth in early childhood and is founded upon the child’s relationship with the 
parents or the person to whom he is attached. The principles of early training 
or experience remain in the unconscious. These often cause a sense of guilt or 
anxiety when the person, perhaps acting according to the best reasoning, goes 
against these unconscious patterns. The cause of the anxiety being in the 
unconscious will remain unknown. In any state of fear, the discriminating, 
inhibitory function of the cortical nerve cells, holding independent actions of 
the speech muscles in check, is blocked. Again there is, as a result of fear, 
the loss of coordinated relationship between the muscle groups, and, each of 
the organs used in speech acts under the influence of its lower nerve centres, 
serving its older biological function when the controlling power of the cortex 
is lessened by the emotional state of the stutterer. 

The treatment of stuttering then, according to Dr. Blanton, is to 
discover infantile emotional reactions and to supplant these with adult patterns 
conducive to greater mental health. He is convinced that the eradication of 
the emotional difficulty will permit the cortex to establish control over the 
thalamus and lower nerve cells. However, it must be noted that the discovery 
and removal of the emotional difficulty involves psycho- analysis which can only 
be undertaken by one who is a physician, psychiatrist and accredited analyst. 
Blanton considers individual guidance more suitable to the greater number of 
cases, taking it to be a practical application of mental hygiene, and feels 
family co-operation, involving the willingness of the parents to receive advice 
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on over-indulgence or over-harshness in discipline, is necessary. In Blanton’s 
programme of treatment the family and school environment are studied to 
ascertain points of conflict; the patient is required to take a physical examina- 
tion and the clinician arranges private conferences for the discussion of all 
problems confronting the stutterer. He believes that when the emotional re- 
education is accomplished, the speech difficulty will take care of itself. He 
approves of the retraining of handedness in cases in which shifts have been 
made, if the emphasis is not on the training but on the emotional re-adjust- 
ment. Relaxation assists in relieving tension, but the stutterer must learn to 
relax inner trunk muscles as well as arm and leg muscles. He advocates 
reading aloud, dramatics and public speaking as measures of developing 
confidence, but not as cures, and curiously enough he thinks that any sound 
or phonetic drills, drawling or unnatural tones should be discouraged, as they 
are detrimental in placing too much emphasis on the production of speech 
alone, and thus making the stutterer too self-conscious. Only those methods 
which relieve underlying emotional tensions are recommended. In our 
consideration of the important role played by the phonetician and the 
pedagogue in speech rehabilitation we shall soon see how limited this emotional 
bias is. 

Dr. James S. Greene, Medical Director of the National Hospital for 
Speech Disorders, New York City, views the stutterer as a nervously agitated 
organism, demonstrating strong excitation and a tendency to quick interruption 
or inhibition, accompanied by a high emotional tone. He places such indivi- 
duals in what he calls the ‘‘ stutter-type group ’’ as they are characterised by 
chronic hesitation in neuro-muscular activity, resulting in disorganized 
muscular co-ordination. 

The high emotional tone of the stutter-type individual, with his 
stuttering speech and the consequent history of frustrations, humiliations and 
failures leads naturally to the development of an anxiety state regarding 
speech and a social maladjustment involving the entire personality. 

As Dr. Greene regards stuttering primarily as a physical symptom of 
psychic conflict, with the high emotional energy of the stutterer directed 
toward a fear which disintegrates his entire personality, he advocates a form 
of composite therapy of a medical, social, psychiatric and psychological 
nature, directed toward the tranquilizing organization and adjustment of the 
personality. The stutterer’s problems are worked out in a group medium which 
Dr. Greene terms ‘‘open-door psychiatry.’’ This group treatment is directed 
toward the integration of the stutterer’s personality, so that he may make 
adequate adjustment to the world outside. Records of his speech are made at 
definite intervals and personal psychiatric interviews are given. Breath control 
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is practised as an aid to emotional control and muscular relaxation and co- 
ordination is followed by rhythmical muscular exercise timed to music. 

On the psychological side operating causes in the nature of conflicts, 
repressions and infantile attitudes are sought and a special environment is 
created to combat these. The treatment proceeds with sympathetic understand- 
ing and aslow and easy informality, resulting in patterns or ego-ideals of 
courage, tranquillity and balance. 

The social life of the stutterer under this form of treatment consists of 
such group activities as group singing, dinners, dances and speaking clubs. 

The entire treatment proceeds under strict medical supervision and the 
patient is given physical, psychiatric and psychological examinations on 
entering the clinic. The procedure as a whole seems a very balanced one and 
has been fruitful of good results. 

More singularly and exclusively psychological is the approach of Mrs. 
Mabel Farrington Gifford, Chief of the Bureau of Speech Correction for the 
State of California, who regards stuttering as purely psychological in origin. 
Mrs. Gifford assumes that the child who is likely to stutter is easily excited 
emotionally and is inclined toward nervous instability. He is sensitive to 
parental maladjustment, hysterical tendencies on the part of the parents and 
too rigorous disciplinary attiudes. If such a child experiences an emotional 
shock, disease, or a vivid unpleasant experience which arouses fear or insecu- 
rity, his speech becomes disrupted and this leads him to fear speaking. If the 
child experiences these emotions or shocks at the period of acquiring the 
difficult articulatory co-ordinations, he may develop into a stutterer. The 
parents’ anxiety toward the child’s speech difficulty may accentuate its impor- 
tance in the child’s mind, resulting in what Mrs. Gifford terms ‘‘a word 
blockade pattern.’’ This word-blockade pattern, which is present both in 
the conscious and the unconscious mind of the stutterer, occupies his whole 
attention until the conviction that he cannot speak becomes stronger than the 
conviction that he can. 

Mrs. Gifford’s methods of speech improvement involve reeducation of 
idea associations towards speech and emotional stabilization. After the 
preliminary measures of physical examination, visits by the speech clinician 
to the parents and teachers, and attempts to restore emotional stabilization, 
the more intensive treatment toward psychological rehabilitation is started. 

The psychological procedure includes development of control or poise in 
regard to nervousness—fundamentally built on relaxation and confidence—and 
development of the power of positiveness to overcome helplessness and 
inability in relation to speech. 

For body poise, exercises for conscious control are given and these are 
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followed by body stillness exercises. With these exercises, abstract key words 
such a stillness, calm, strength, are selected for thought. Suggestive statements, 
such as ‘‘I am calm,’’ are used. Diaphragmatic breathing is also practised, 
to give a greater feeling of control in speech, and breathy speech, with breathy 
tone, half-whisper and half-voice is taught and encouraged. This breathy 
tone is practised on vowels, syllables, words, sentences and rhymes. In 
order to counteract word fear and blocking, the loose-mouth action with the 
jaw relaxed and mouth open, and passive-mouth action are used, and during 
these exercises kinesthetic learning is also induced by making the stutterer 
silently recall the sound of what he has said and then the feeling of making 
the sound. 

The entire treatment takes on a completely psychological character so 
that word association and visualization also enter into the picture. Key words 
relating to confidence building are studied and the stutterer projects himself 
into a mental picture and assumes the desired emotion and poise, and sees 
himself speaking with fluency. He holds this mental image until he experien- 
ces a feeling of triumph over past fears, and thus from the old speech-blockade- 
image-pattern, the stutterer is trained to switch to the fluency-image-pattern 
which according to Mrs. Gifford consists of still feeling, body relaxation, 
breathy speech, passive mouth action and speaking in short phrases with 
pauses between phrases. 

Dr. John M. Fletcher, Professor of Psychology at Tulane University, is 
likewise convinced that stuttering is a psychological phenomenon. Yet his 
approach to speech pathology and its treatment is totally different. His 
theory is that speech defect ‘‘should be diagnosed and described as well as 
treated as a morbidity of social consciousness, a hyper-sensitivity of social 
attitude, a pathological social response.’’ According to Fletcher factors which 
determine this social mal-adjustment leading to stuttering are fear, anxiety 
and inferiority feelings. He points out that the stutterer’s social morbidity 
begins in his earliest life, arises from personality relationships, and demands 
intellectual and emotional adjustment. 

Fletcher, therefore, is of opinion that the social relations existing 
between the speaker and the auditor, and the feeling attitudes aroused by the 
realization of these relations, are the paramount factors in the causation of 
stuttering, and hence, must take precedence over all other considerations in 
any scheme of treatment. 

He admits that physiological habit is involved but does not consider it 
of major significance. He believes that concentration upon only certain phases 
of speech, such as the physiological processes, has been responsible for the 
lack of success in the treatment of stuttering, and, therefore, advises that 
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correction of the mechanics of speech ‘‘should occupy the margin, rather than 
the centre of attention in speech therapy.’’ It should always be carried on as 
incidental to the main activities prescribed for the patient. What is more 
important, he insists that the concept of isolated forms of treatment must give 
way to that of providing environments such as those of real schools for 
children, where actual school work, scientifically arranged with a view to its 
therapeutic value, will occupy the centre of attention, and the speech functions, 
as such, will play only an incidental role. Fletcher does not seem to approve 
of the method of abstracting the stutterer from the environment from which he 
came to suffer, and of placing him in a totally different, and for the most 
part artificially arranged situation as does Mrs. Gifford. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. C. S. Bluemel of Denver, Colorado, 
who believes that speech is a conditioned or associative response and that 
stuttering is an inhibition which occurs before the speech reflex is securely 
established, like Mrs. Gifford advocates that the child should be put to bed 
under medical care for complete rest and isolation. He maintains that the 
stutterer’s environment should be conducive to quiet and relaxation, and that 
such an atmosphere of tranquillity is beneficial at any stage of stuttering. It 
might also incidentally be noted that whispering and drawling speech, which 
are disapproved of by Dr. Smiley Blanton, as making the stutterer too speech 
conscious, are advised by Bluemel as temporary measures to uncondition the 
old associations or to give a new type of speech about which the stutterer has 
built up no associations. Wherever possible, the stutterer is segregated 
under specially trained teachers. 

Knight Dunlap, formerly of Johns Hopkins University, and now 
Chairman of the Psychology Department at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, assumes that in cases of stuttering where the factors of causation 
have been removed and the speech difficulty still exists, the defect is a habit 
which can be broken. He has formulated a theory of habits which he applies 
to stuttering. He is convinced that certain psychological principles of learning 
account for the making and unmaking of habits. The old idea of learning 
was that a person learns by doing or becomes more perfect in an action by the 
repetition of that action. This Dunlap calls the Alpha hypothesis. Dunlap 
finds, however, that this is not always the case, for in learning to throw darts 
at a target, e.g., the person may miss continually. He actually repeats the 
missing, but he is not perfecting the missing, because finally he makes a 
different response by hitting the target. Dunlap, therefore, formulated the 
Beta hypothesis which reads: ‘‘The response, in itself, has no effect on the 
future probability of the same stimulus pattern producing the same response.’’ 
This hypothesis is indicative of the possible negative effect in repetition. Such 
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negative practices, Dunlap believes, can be used to abolish a habit of 
response already formed. The factors which assure success when the 
individual makes a response to a stimulus other than the response he has in 
mind, are perception, thinking and feeling. He perceives the target, hand, 
arm, etc., thinks of his goal, weighs past successes and failures and desires to 
achieve success. The same factors, Dunlap claims, can be used to destroy the 
undesired habit. 

Dunlap works on the assumption that stuttering is a habit and that it 
can be broken by this same negative practice described above. 

As the stutterer cannot be told to stop stuttering, his undesirable habit, 
which he can perform well will be the very means by which he can achieve his 
aim of non-stuttering. Like the individual learning to throw darts at a target, 
the stutterer must study his specific type of involuntary spasm, copy this as 
much as he can, and then stutter voluntarily. All the time, however, he must 
clearly bear in mind the fact that this is not the action he is finally aiming at. 
He must anticipate reaching the goal of overcoming his habit and desire such a 
goal. All the three factors of perception, thought and feeling must be 
directed toward the future response and not toward the present habit. 

Practice is an important item in the treatment, but care must be taken 
in voluntary stuttering that the patient does not slip into involuntary spasms 
as well. Word lists are made up for stuttering voluntarily, and oral as well 
as unison reading must be practised with the clinician. After decided 
improvement is noticed, the negative practice must be dropped and the positive 
practice of doing no stuttering must be adopted. However, in cases of 
relapse, the negative practice must be resumed quite intensively. This 
therapy, of course, is only practised after all operating causes in the stutterer’s 
life have been removed. 


THE DOMINANT GRADIENT APPROACH 


Dr. Lee Edward Travis, of the University of Iowa, has built up the 
theory that stuttering is caused by a conflict between the two hemispheres of 
the brain, basing his hypothesis on the neurological fact that the right side of 
the body is controlled, in part, by the left side of the brain, and vice versa. 

Travis believes that in any explanation of the causes of speech disorders, 
his theory of the dominant gradient must be taken into account. He treats 
psychological factors such as fear, emotional shock, exhaustion, self-con- 
sciousness, or feeling of inferiority as secondary causes, and holds that these 
psychological causes of stuttering require a neurological basis for explanation. 

The theory, then, is that the entire central nervous system functions 


under a dominant gradient, located in the left hemisphere for right-handed 
10 
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persons and in the right hemisphere for left-handed people. One half of the 
brain is stronger than the other, and the stronger half sets the rate and 
intensity of the nervous impulses and imposes its pattern on the weaker or less 
dominant half. This dominance determines our handedness. The gradient 
exists where metabolism is the greatest, and thus the dominant or head end 
develops out of the region of greatest chemical activity. 

Now it so happens that the speech organs lie directly in the centre of the 
body, and therefore, if any disharmony of action should take place in the 
brain, it might result in the inability of the paired muscles of the speech mech- 
anism to function together in time and space and we would have a stuttering 
spasm. That is, if neither side of the brain is dominant, a conflict in leader- 
ship will follow. Consequently, each half sends out nerve impulses at its own 
rhythm, and the muscles on the right side of the body receive different patterns 
of nervous impulses from those received by the left. Asa result, the speech 
mechanism as a midline structure, is bound to suffer violently. In short, the 
muscular spasm of stuttering results from the lack of dominance in the brain. 

Similarly, the change of handedness is regarded by Travis as causing 
stuttering asthe change disrupts the natural dominance. Ifa left-handed 
person is forced to change, leadership is forced from the right, or dominant 
hemisphere, to the left, or weaker hemisphere, and if this is continued, the 
dominant hemisphere is weakened, and the non-dominant is strengthened 
until they both become equal in strength, and incoordination or disharmony 
takes place. 

From the standpoint of Travis’ theory, then, therapeutic measures 
necessitate thorough examinations to determine the stutterer’s cerebral domin- 
ance, or possible lack of dominance between his brain hemispheres. Many 
tests have been devised to determine native handedness and eyedness, and the 
decision for shift of hand is‘made only if the tests and case history justify 
such achange. When improvement to a certain degree is noted, the stutterer 
is made to co-ordinate his speaking with writing. As writing is a one-sided 
activity, tending to build up the dominant gradient, and as speech is two- 
sided or midline activity, in the combination of the two, the strong unilateral 
activity will assist the co-ordination of the midline activity to build up rhyth- 
mie speech. On the psychological side, it is pointed out to the stutterer that 
the facial grimaces, forced speech, prolonged and laboured muscular move- 
ments, body gestures and complete block are only habits which he has developed 
to hide or cover his spasm. The stutterer’s individual stuttering pattern is 
analysed, and he is told not to hide his stuttering. In fact, he is trained to 
change his mental set toward the defect, and is made to stutter in a forward, 
easy, flowing, ‘‘bouncy’’ pattern as in ca-ca-ca-ca-cat. The idea is to lessen 
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the tension on the speech organs, to help him overcome objectionable habits 
accompanying the spasm and to free him of fear, dread or shame, and thus to 
lead to a physical and mental adjustment. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS AND SPEECH REHABILITATION 


Dr. Russell Meyers of Brooklyn, New York, is convinced that a properly 
directed and rational therapy of speech disorders must be based upon a con- 
sideration of the etiology and differential diagnosis of speech pathology, and 
upon these two fundamental factors, he works out a beautiful classification of 
pathologic speech manifestations. 

Thus, manifestations due to developmental anomalies and other disease 
processes in the ‘‘peripheral speech mechanisms,’’ that is, in the receptor and 
effector organs, constitute the so-called ‘‘speech defects.’’ Accordingly, lisping 
may be due to a short frenulum of the tongue or to bifid tongue. Or, other 
speech defects may be attributed to such factors as faulty occlusion of the 
nasal and pharyngeal passages, deviated septum, hypertrophied turbinates, 
adenoid growths, defective alignment of teeth, faulty occlusion, cleft-palate 
and hare-lip. The child’s hearing also may be imperfect and thus because of 
‘tonal gaps’’ in his hearing certain consonant sounds are never heard and 
therefore never reproduced. 

Aside from developmental anomalies, certain disease processes arising 
from the ‘‘segmental speech mechanisms,’’ may manifest themselves as 
‘‘aphonia’’ or ‘‘dysphonia.’’ Here, according to Meyers, are involved ‘‘either 
the afferent and efferent nerves coursing from and to the peripheral receptor 
and effector mechanisms, or the corresponding segmental structures of the 
spinal cord and brain stem.’’ Thus, if in the course of an operation upon the 
thyroid gland of a patient, both the right and left recurrent laryngeal nerves 
are severed, aphonia results, that is, the person is rendered absolutely unable 
to vocalize speech. Surgical damage to the nerve on one side alone will 
result in dysphonia or partial inability of vocalization. 

Similarly ‘‘anarthria’’ and ‘‘dysarthria’’ (where the smooth flow of 
speech is disturbed and a staccato, arhythmic, or tremulous speech manifests 
itself), are attributed to disease processes in the ‘‘subcortical co-ordinating 
mechanisms’’ represented by the cerebellum and basal ganglia. Again, 
aphasia is not a disease in itself, but a sign indicating disease processes of the 
‘highest integrating mechanisms’’ involved in speech, that is, the cerebral 
hemispheres, including the cortex. 

The principles of treatment in the rehabilitation of the aphasic patient 
are, therefore, based on these etiological and differential problems of 


pathological speech. 
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Practice is given in the reproduction of vowels daily. The liquid 
consonants and the remaining consonants are taken up later. ‘‘Whole words’’ 
of monosyllabic nature and concrete nouns such as ‘‘pin’’ and ‘“‘ball’’ are 
practised concomitantly three times a day, All distracting objects are 
removed, and only one object is presented to the patient. Its utility is 
emphasized by the clinician and the demonstration is accompanied by frequent 
repetition of the spoken word which symbolizes the object. Later the object 
is given to the patient and he is induced to receive actively all sensory 
stimulation—visual, tactile, auditory, thermal, painful, kinesthetic, olfactory, 
gustatory—from the object. Simple two-and three-word sentences involving 
verbs of overt activity might be taken up next, and still later in the course of 
re-education, multiple choice situations may be set up. The clinician places a 
number of objects on the table and asks the patient to point to that object 
named by him and to use it. Finally, in the absence of the object the patient 
is asked to point to the written symbol which corresponds to the word spoken 
by the clinician! 

From a perusal of these theories and approaches to speech pathology 
and speech rehabilitation it will be evident that though most of them show con- 
siderable overlapping, no two therapeutic measures are exactly alike. There 
is no doubt but that the contribution of these and other correctionists will 
prove most valuable in uncovering facts of great interest to those concerned 
with defective speech. These sketchy synopses of the various theories are by 
no means comprehensive in detail. They are merely meant to orient the reader 
in the various approaches to the study of speech defects. Should these rather 
inexhaustive and general summaries succeed in arousing in some serious 
students of speech pathology the desire to know in greater detail some aspects 
of diagnosis and treatment dealt with in any one or more of the theories, it will 
be best for them to consult the original sources. It is obvious that the various 
stuttering cases show such a wide divergence in the type of stuttering and in 
the physical, physiological, neurological, structural and emotional attributes 
that no two cases can be treated in the same manner, and each case must be 
analysed individually, so as to ascertain the kind of treatment best suited to the 
individual need. 

This naturally necessitates an eclectic approach, and though because of 
the ever-expanding horizons of linguistic study, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for any one individual to command all the resources and results of 
linguistic science, any speech correctionist, seriously interested in problems of 
speech pathology and speech rehabilitation will do well to acquaint himself 
with the various approaches so as to handle the subject with a broader, less 
biased and more integrated view of speech correction. 











SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES IN THE REGULAR SCHOOL SYSTEM 
AS A MEASURE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS’ 
RAS MOHUN HALDER 


Although there are no reliable statistics in India regarding the extent of blindness, 
even the casual observer cannot but be impressed by the magnitude of the problem. In this 
article the author approaches the subject from the angle of the conservation of sight as a 
recognized part of the regular school system. 

Mr. Halder is Principal of the Dadar School for the Blind maintained by the Society 
for the Protection of Children in Western India, Bombay. 


HE history of efforts for the education of the blind is comparatively recent, 
| dating back some 150 years in Europe, some 100 years in America and 
about 50 years in India. Our greatest admiration and deepest sense of 
appreciation are due to the pioneer workers in India, but, with profound re- 
verence for them, and in fairness to the total cause of the blind, it must be 
stated that only a modest beginning has been made, as the education of the 
blind is only a fragment of the whole problem. A comprehensive programme 
for the amelioration and rehabilitation of the conditions of the blind must 
necessarily include measures for the prevention of blindness, education of pre- 
school and school children, education of the young blind of the post-school 
stage, and activities of agencies, societies and organisations for the blind 
concerned with their aftercare, placement, and general well-being. In our 
country, only the prevention of blindness and the education of blind children 
of school age are receiving partial attention; the other phases are being 
neglected. 

Prevention of Blindness. In order to make the programme of work for 
the blind more effective much more emphasis should be given to the prevention 
of blindness. Undoubtedly, in the cities and larger towns of India blindness 
at birth, due to Opthalmia Neunatorum (babies’ sore eyes), has been arrested 
or completely obliterated through the use of 1% silver nitrate, which has be- 
come a regular hospital routine. But, it goes without saying, that many 
expectant mothers are not sent to the hospital to be attended to by competent 
doctors and nurses, not to speak of the young mothers in the distant villages, 


* The primary purpose of this paper is to disseminate knowledge and to propagate the 
results of experiments, carried on by the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Inc., New York City, U.S. A., in the field of “Sight-Saving Classes.” The writer wishes to 
acknowledge fully his indebtedness to the Society for their publications, without which the 
writing of this article would have been difficult. Since the ideas are new in India and could 
not have been better expressed than in the Society Publications, quotations have been very 
freely made under some technical heads. 
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who have no such opportunities. A solution which suggests itself is that 
travelling hospitals, with qualified doctors and nurses, could help the young 
mothers, as well as the new arrivals, by arresting their blindness through the 
use of this eye-drop of silver-nitrate. They could also teach the villagers the 
rules of eye-hygiene and administer treatment for curable ocular diseases. 
These travelling hospitals could possibly stay at one place fora fortnight or 
so, and give one or two rounds a year throughout the districts. 

Another effective method of preventing blindness amongst the illiterate 
and the indiscreet would be to discourage marriage between persons who may 
transmit blindness or any other physical or mental defect to the next generation. 
When dissuasion becomes ineffective these couples should be placed under the 
advice of competent medical practitioners and, if necessary, prevented from 
bearing children. 

A third method of preventing blindness, to which every sighted person 
can contribute, |is to conserve one’s own sight. This can be done by every 
individual strictly observing the rules of eye-hygiene and by arranging for 
periodical ocular examinations. Prevention of blindness should be one of the 
fundamentals of a modern health conservation programme. 

Conservation of Vision. From the view-point of conservation of sight 
every school system has to consider three groups of children; 

(a) Children with normal vision. 

The responsibility of the school system for this group is to make 
every effort to preserve normal vision by proper attention to 
general health, eye-hygiene, and to correct lighting, ventilation, 
seating and the use of well-printed text books. 

(b) Children with defective vision that may be corrected, or diseases of the 

eye that may be cured. 

Here, the responsibility must, of course, include the benefits 
provided for the first group and in addition co-operation with the 
parents in getting the necessary treatment that will bring the 
child’s sight as near to normal as possible. 

(ce) Children with serious eye difficulties who after treatment and refraction 

cannot profitably be educated in the regular class for the sighted. 

This group ineludes children with serious eye diseases which may 
result in total blindness if treatment over an extended period is 
not provided for. The responsibility for this group is graver and 
more complex. It is with the educational problem it presents that 
the writing of this article is concerned. Those in this group have 
a visual acuity, ranging from what is known as “‘ educational 
blindness’’ to normal sight. These children are not blind but 
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sighted. As far as their sight is concerned, they are generally 
called ‘‘border line’’ pupils. 

For a clearer understanding of the degree of vision this group may 
possess, some definitions of blindness should be evaluated. 

Definitions of Blindness. The medical definition of blindness is ‘‘absolute 
sightlessness, congenital or adventitious,’’ and added to this is the popular 
definition, which is that condition in which sight is so diminished that any 
occupation requiring the use of the eyes is impractical. This may be called a 
general definition. 

According to economists, blindness is ‘‘being without sight sufficient to 
achieve economic independence, so that the person afflicted cannot engage in 
any occupation requiring the use of the eyes under ordinary conditions.’’ In 
short, from the economic point of view, blindness means ‘‘being without sight 
as a means to economic independence;’’ and from the social standpoint, 
‘being without sight, as a means of holding one’s own in society.’? 

From the educational point of view, blindness means ‘‘inability to 
acquire education in the usual way by means of sight’’ or the inability to read 
the ordinary ink-print book, after corrections and refractions have been made 
by use of glasses. 

All these definitions seem to be subjective. For practical purposes, all 
the advanced countries have defined blindness objectively. A person, 
possessing the degree of vision, represented by 20/200 or less in America, and 
6/60 or less in Great Britain, is considered blind. The visual acuity of 20/200 
(read as twenty-line-two hundred) needs clarification. In order to test eye 
sight, the Snellen Chart is commonly used in America. The letters of this 
chart are of such dimensions that their images subtend a 5-minute angle in 
the eye at the distance indicated on each of the various lines. Ability to read 
the 20-foot line at a distance of 20 feet is accepted as the standard of the 
normal eye. <A 20-foot distance is the proper testing distance. The Snellen 
Test is standardised to this distance. The expression 20/200, does not mean 
one-tenth of normal vision; 20 stands for the testing distance and 200 repre- 
sents the top-most line on the Chart which should be read by a normally 
sighted person at a distance of 200 feet. 

To be more lucid, a person, able to read from a distance of 20 feet the 
top-most line on the Snellen Chart which is read by a normally sighted person 
at a distance of 200 feet, will be considered educationally blind. 

Similarly, 20/40 does not mean 50% vision, but merely means that at a 
a distance of 20 feet the individual reads what the ‘‘ normal ’’ eye would read 


at 40 feet. 
It is, therefore, obvious that the children who are defined as educational- 
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ly blind possess some degree of sight. The best way to describe the members 
of this group would be to call them visually handicapped. Some of them may 
have some sight, and some, though physically blind, are quite normal on the 
mental, social and economic planes. 

In general, with the exception of children suffering from progressive 
eye diseases, children with 20/70 vision or more in the better eye after treat- 
ment and correction are generally sent to the ordinary sighted school. In 
America, children with 20/200 vision or less after treatment and correction are 
considered blind and are educated as Braille readers in a School for the Blind. 

Children hovering between these two extremes, plus all children with 
progressive eye diseases are sent to a special class which is known as a Sight- 
Saving Class, because in this class the children are not only taught the usual 
subjects of the standard, but equal, if not more, importance is attached to 
teaching them how to conserve or save their sight under proper lighting, seat- 
ing and other favourable conditions. 

The urgent need of a Definition of Blindness in India. The urgency of a 
legal and social concept of blindness in India cannot be over-emphasised. It 
has been found that many visually handicapped children, unable to read the 
ordinary ink-print books are being thrust on the doors of the Schools for the 
Blind, with the result that they cannot adjust themselves to finger-reading 
because of their workable sight. These are pupils who should be able to read 
books printed in larger type. 

On the other hand children with little sight, with the ability to move 
about, are sometimes not sent to the School for the Blind by their guardians, 
parents or local helpers, as they are labouring under a wrong impression that 
total absence of sight is the criterion for admission. 

Though an All-India standardised definition may not be expected im- 
mediately, it may be easily possible to formulate an objective definition of 
blindness for the Province of Bombay, as the Municipality, the Local Board and 
the Educational Departments of the Government seem to be keenly interested in 
the problems of the blind. Such definition should always be formulated in close 
co-operation with the Ministry of Health and other organisations concerned. A 
move in this direction will eventually find out the group of children who will 
fall between the two extremes of the educationally blind and the sighted. The 
chief object of this article is to invite the attention of the public to the urgent 
need for establishing classes for these ‘* border line’’ pupils, who with proper 
educational opportunities would remain sighted and contributive members of 
society ; but who, if neglected, may, in all probability, increase the overwhelm- 
ing blind population of India. 

Eligibility to Sight Saving Classes. Studies in America, where the health 
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conservation programme is almost perfect, show that one child in every 500 of 
the school population requires the advantages of a sight-saving class. It is 
estimated that in the crowded cities of India, and in the distant districts and 
villages where insanitary conditions exist, the percentage may be much higher. 
As mentioned above, children possessing vision, more than 20/200, and less 
than 20/70 are eligible to this sight-saving class. These children, according 
to their eye-difficulties, may be grouped under four heads: 

(a) children having more than 20/200 vision, but not possessed of 
sufficient sight to enable them to read the ordinary print or to 
see figures or letters on the black-board. 

(b) children who may be able to read the ordinary print but only at the 
expense of their vision and general health. 

(c) Children with progressive eye troubles. 

(d) Children with diseases of the eye that seriously affect vision. 

Aims. The aims of sight-saving classes have been admirably stated in 

‘‘Sight-Saving Classes—Cleveland Public Schools’’: 

1. To educate pupils with the least possible eye strain. 

2. To teach them enough eye hygiene to conserve the vision they have. 

3. To provide such vocational guidance as will prevent them from 
choosing occupations which would be injurious to their eyes. 

History. Sight saving classes asa form of specialised education are a 
very recent movement. They originated in England in 1908, and were known 
as Myopie Classes. Later on, because of the comprehensive nature of their 
work, they came to be known as Sight-Saving Classes in the United States of 
America. There, the first class was established in Boston in 1913 through the 
efforts of Mr. (now Dr.) Edward E. Allen, D. Se., Director-Emeritus of 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, and at present, Professor of Education of 
the Blind at Harvard University. The growth has been relatively slow, as 
much time has been spent in careful experimentation. 

Historically, these classes grew out of the classes forthe blind. After 
classes for the blind had been established in public schools, it was observed 
that there were many children, who had defective vision, that did not fit into 
the regular classes, yet they were equaliy misfit among the blind. They formed 
an entirely different group. They were not blind, yet they could not carry on 
school work in the ordinary way. The only common ground between the 
groups was that both were visually handicapped. The difference in the degree 
of handicap between the child with defective vision and the blind child was 
found to be so great that the sight-saving class child came to be classified 
with sighted children in determining the best method for his education. 

Psychologically, the two types of children, namely the blind and those 
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in the sight-saving class are very different. The blind child is a finger-reader 
and his main avenue of perception is tactile. Of course, he is aided by the other 
senses of hearing, smell and taste, but for his educational appliances he must 
depend chiefly on touch. For the sight-saving class child the chief avenue of 
perception is visual. He receives his impressions through the eyes, almost to 
the same extent as does the child with normal vision, though many of his visual 
impressions are inclined to be faulty and indistinct. It is for the purpose of 
utilising this avenue of perception through the eyes to its fullest extent that 
sight-saving classes have been established. 

It must be mentioned with real regret that so far asI am aware, no such 
class has been so far established in India. , 

Medical supervision of Sight-Saving Classes. Ocular supervision should 
be maintained for the majority of the children throughout the period that they 
are enrolled in the sight-saving class. Such care may be given by private or 
school oculists; in addition to the oculists, the teacher and the parents should 
co-operate to save sight. Every teacher should possess a record card giving 
the child’s visual acuity, the eye difficulty, the time for the next examination, 
a statement whether or not glasses are prescribed, whether treatment is 
necessary and so on. 

The sight-saving class teacher must have a good knowledge of the eye 
conditions recorded in the cards in order to give the child the full advantage 
afforded by the class. If he does not understand just what progressive Myopia 
may mean, he will not be able to appreciate why a child suffering from 
this difficulty should always work with his desk at an angle; or why he should 
not be permitted to join in such gymnastic exercises as are likely to cause an 
increase of his trouble. He will be similarly unable to appreciate the fact 
that an Albino child cannot work in comfort with the same amount of light as 
may prove beneficial to a child with Corneal scars or other static conditions. 
Only through an understanding of the ocular difficulties from which the child 
is suffering, gained through the closest co-operation with the oculist and by 
intensive study on his part, can the teacher hope to achieve the highest aim of 
the work that he is undertaking. Such knowledge is of course for the purpose 
of enabling him to co-operate more closely with the oculist and never for 
diagnosis or treatment. 

Educational supervision of Sight-Saving Classes. In order to be able to 
establish a class for this special group, aid and co-operation should be sought 
from local charitable bodies, educational departments of Government and 
other interested persons. To be able to experiment with a class of this sort in 
the city of Bombay, the consolidated or co-operative plan seems to suggest the 
best solution. By this plan is meant the establishment of a special class, in 
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collaboration and co-ordination with a central sighted-school, where these 
partially sighted children can congregate in a separate room, ideally set up 
with necessary equipment, under the supervision of a teacher. The children 
would with advantage attend almost all the regular classes with the normally 
sighted children. The instruction that could not be advantageously followed 
in the regular grade, would be given by the special teacher in the special 
class. It should, however, be pointed out that a sight-saving class is not a 
coaching class. 

I am strongly against segregated or mixed classes for children with eye 
defects, hearing defects, and other physical handicaps, for both practical and 
psychological reasons. The co-operative, or non-segregation plan, mentioned 
above, would provide for normal social contacts with the fully sighted children 
of the sighted-school. Further, this experimental class would be more 
economical than the mixed class, for reasons of effective administration, 
common establishment and rent. In fact, a hostel for children coming from 
the suburbs or the rural districts could be put in the neighbourhood or within 
the campus of the school. 

Size of classes. The number of children in a sight-saving class is neces- 
sarily small, for two reasons—the number of classes or standards to be accom- 
modated, and the individual educational problems arising from various eye 
conditions. When not more than four classes are represented, a teacher may 
successfully attend from twelve to sixteen children. 

Length of the school day. In a sight-saving class the usual school day has 
to be lengthened in order that the children may have no home work to prepare; 
that they may have periods in which to rest their eyes, and that the extra time 
often needed by sight-saving class children to cover the assignment may be 
available. 

The Teacher. The efficient teacher of a sight-saving class must possess 
the essential qualifications of any suecessful teacher—a natural aptitude for 
teaching, the necessary fundamental training, and a great deal of initiative. 
No amount of specialised training can be offered as a substitute for any of these 
essentials. If, however, such teacher has had special training for this work, 
it will be very helpful to him and to his pupils. 

Courses for training of teachers in this special line are offered at the 
following American institutions: 

(a) Columbia University, Peabody College, the University of Cincinati, 
the University of Chicago and University of Southern California 
offer courses during their summer sessions. 

(b) Teachers College, Columbia University, New York University, the 
State Normal School of Ypsilanti, Michigan, and the Extension 
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Division of the Detroit Teachers College offer courses during the 
regular school year. 

(c) A course in Eye Hygiene is given by the Senior Teachers College of 
Western Reserve University and the Cleveland School of 
Education. 


THE SIGHT-SAVING CLASS ROOM AND ITS LIGHTING 


Selection of Room. Since sight-saving classes are not required in all 
school buildings, a centrally located building should be selected, convenient to 
railway and tram-car lines. If a modern building is available with up-to-date 
lighting conditions and equipment, the expenses of establishing this class will 
be considerably lower. 

In selecting a room, two essentials must be considered: ample space, 
and a maximum of light without a glare. The ideal classroom for children 
with defective vision is a large, well-ventilated room, providing ample space 
for the children to move about and to place their movable seats and desks in a 
position enabling them to secure the best light. The window space should be 
from one-fifth to one-fourth of the floor space. The room should be one with 
unilateral lighting, preferably with an eastern exposure. 

Light buff walls and white or light'cream ceiling in flat finish will give 
good reflective values without causing glare. French grey or light green are 
good colours for use in tropical countries. 

Window shades. ‘‘ The selection of window shades isimportant. Their 
purpose is to control natural illumination by securing reasonable uniformity, 
eliminating glare and diffusing direct sunlight. The best results may be 
obtained in one of two ways. Each window may be equipped with two shades 
operated on double rollers placed near the centre, thus permitting them to be 
raised or lowered from the middle without interfering with ventilation. In 
this case, care must be taken in adjustment so that there will be no space 
between the two rollers to permit a shaft of sunlight, very trying to the eyes, 
to enter. <A single shade may be used that can be adjusted to any part of the 
window. Shades must be wide enough so that there will be no shafts of light 
from either side. Shades of a buff or greyish colour in a dull-finished trans- 
lucent material will transmit and diffuse light. Excellent devices of both 
these types of shades are obtainable.’’ 

Artificial Light. ‘‘ Artificial light is as important as natural light. It 
is essential that every sight-saving classroom be equipped with artificial light; 
that the teacher know when to use it and that he actually does use it to supple- 
ment or to take the place of natural light. The chief points to be considered, 
as in the case of natural lighting, are adequate light and avoidance of glare. 
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To these essentials of natural lighting must be added a consideration of 
maintenance and efficiency. 

‘* Experience indicates as most satisfactory, a system of artificial light- 
ing using totally enclosing translucent globes of low brilliance. The usual 
class room requires 6 units, each containing a 300 watt lamp.’’ 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


(a) Large type books. Large type books are perhaps the most impor- 
tant of necessary supplies. These are expensive, but in ordering them, care 
should be taken that every class is supplied with some reading materials. 
Experiments in America with various kinds and sizes of types appear to indi- 
cate that a 24 point clear type (about 3/16 of an inch in depth) is the best for 
the majority of the children suffering from defective sight. The printing is 
done in black ink on dull finished cream coloured paper. 

(b) Paper. The paper ordinarily used in the sight-saving classes is of 
rough finish and a deep cream in colour. The general tendency is to have the 
paper unruled, but in some schools it has been ruled with green lines, about 
three-quarters of an inch apart. 

(c) Pencils, pens and chalk. ‘‘Most of the work is done with heavy lead 
pencils, and any type of soft black lead is suitable. Care should be taken, 
however, that the lead is not so soft that the papers, in rubbing together, will 
cause the writing to blur. Special pens and chalk should be provided.’’ 

(d) Ink. ‘‘School ink is usually very thin, and blue or grey in colour, 
India ink is quite satisfactory because of its colour, but is expensive and likely 
to get thick. Some sight-saving class teachers have found that a mixture of 
India ink and school ink, half and half, answers every need of the children. 
The quality and colour are good, and the expense about half that of India ink 
alone.’’ 

(e) Cupboards. ‘‘The books which are used in these classes are so much 
larger than those in the regular grades that more cupboard space should be 
provided. The shelves should be so spaced that the books may be placed in 
an upright position.’’ 

(f£) Blackboards. ‘‘The blackboard is used so extensively by the pupils 
in the preparation of work that an unusually large area is desirable. It is 
suggested that when it is possible, blackboards be arranged in sliding panels, 
one in front of the other. This gives a decided increase in blackboard area, 
and also makes it more nearly possible for the child to work at his eye level.’’ 
Each child should be provided with a space on the blackboard. White or yellow 
chalk can be used. 

(g) Seats and desks. ‘‘The main points to keep in mind in purchasing 
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seats and desks are that the seats should conform to all requirements of good 
posture and that the desk-tops should tilt so that work may be brought up to 
the child at the proper angle. Surfaces should be dull in finish; sizes should 
be selected which will fit the children of the various grades using the room.”’ 

(h) Sand table. ‘‘A sand table has been found so useful in sight- 
saving classes that in many places it has come to be included as a part of the 
essential equipment.’’ 

(i) Maps, globes, charts. ‘‘Maps furnished for sight-saving classes should 
be in strong outline and without detail. Several firms are manufacturing 
excellent outline maps; others will be glad to omit names and other details if 
requested to do so. 

‘*Reading, phonetic, and arithmetic charts used in the primary grades 
are as a rule sufficiently clear for sight-saving class children, provided 
they are permitted to go close enough to be sure of seeing them without 
eyestrain.’’ 

(j) Typewriter. The purpose of a type-writer in a sight-saving class is 
to conserve vision and not to prepare for a vocation. The typing lesson should 
always be a period of eye rest. For this lesson ‘‘touch’’ system should be 
used. 

Physical training. Almost always the sight-saving class children parti- 
cipate with regular classes in physical training. However, the participation 
should be only upon the approval and guidance of the oculist who has charge 
of the child’s eyes. Many oculists do not wish high Myopes to take bending 
exercises. The idea is to avoid strain or a sudden blow to the retina. Similarly, 
other suggestions may be made by the oculist in individual cases. 

Eye hygiene. It is not enough for the sight-saving class teacher to 
protect the eyes of his children in every possible way; he should so instruct 
them that, as they go through the school, they may learn more and more how 
to take care of their eyes. 

High School classes. All that has been previously said refers primarily 
to the elementary school curriculum. In order to conduct sight-saving classes 
for high school pupils, work should be more closely co-ordinated with the 
regular classes, with the help of student-readers and with extra-preparation 
work. It is advisable to get a reader who is a member of the same class as 
the pupil with defective vision. If arrangements can be made to pay him for 
his services the advantage will accrue to both parties. 

Vocational guidance. Fromthe beginning the sight-saving class child 
must be instructed regarding his own eye condition, and must be guided to 
think of things which he may be able to do after he leaves the school. 
Undoubtedly, his scope will be much narrower than that of his fully-sighted 
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friend. But, a course detailing the possibilities of his future vocation is sure 
to be very profitable. 

Records and reports. Every sight-saving class teacher should have a 
file for each member of his class in which he should at least keep the following: 
1. Report of ‘‘eye condition’’; 2. Record of his school work; 3. Record of 
home visits. 

Annual examination by oculists. An eye record should be made each 
year by an oculist. This should be done regularly so that any change in the 
eye conditions may be noted. When improvement above the standard for 
admission to the class is made, the child may, with the approval of the 
specialists, be sent to the regular class for the sighted. When any deteriora- 
tion is noted, the sight-saving class teacher must try to find out immediately 
where the trouble lies and try to remedy it. It has been generally found that 
according to improvement or deterioration in the condition of the eyes, the 
sight-saving class children may be constantly transferred to the regular school 
for the sighted ur the school for the blind. This transfer of the child and of 
his records is very usual and helpful to the individual as well as to the schooi 
system. 

In conclusion, it must be repeated that this article, with all its limit- 
ations has been written in the hope that public bodies, philanthropists and 
other persons interested in this handicapped group will come forward to tackle 
the problem in the right spirit. It is for this reason that special readings and 
supply stores are suggested below. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Coffin, Helen J., and Peck, Olive S.—Sight-Saving Classes. Published 
by Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 1926. 

Hadley, Hazel—Sight-Saving Olasses in the Public Schools: Presenting 
the Ohio Plan. Published by State Board of Education, Columbus, Ohio, 1937. 

Lewis, F. Park, M. D.—What Everyone Should Know about Eyes. Pub- 
lished by the National Health Council, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y., 
1928. 


Posey, William Campbell, M. D.—Hygiene of the Eye. Published by 
J. B. Lippineott Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1918. 

Seham, Max and Greta—The Tired Child. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1926. 

Numerous publications regarding Sight-Saving Classes are published 
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by the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 50 West 50th 
St., New York, U.S.A. 


SUPPLY STORES 


Seats and Desks. Seats with desks lifting to an angle are manufactured 
by numerous school furniture companies. Local dealers can be consulted. 

Henderson Sight-Saving Class Desk, manufactured by The Theodor 
Kundtz Company, Main & Elm Streets, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Books. Books in 24 point type. Clear Type Publishing Committee, 36 
Klston Road, Upper Montclair, N. J., U.S.A. 

Window Shades. Buff-coloured, translucent shades, two for each window, 
rollers at centre. (Single adjustable shades are not recommended for sight- 
saving classes.) Shades should have protection bar between rollers to prevent 
glare. 

Luther O. Draper Shade Company, Spiceland, Indiana, U.S.A. 

Forse Manufacturing Company, Anderson, Indiana, U.S.A. 

Tontine shades, manufactured by DuPont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
Newburgh, New York, U.S.A. 

Maps. Aero Globe, Aero Globe Company, Temple Building, Rochester, 
New York, U.S.A. 

Pencils. Weatherproof Faber No. 6639. Faber Editor Verisoft No. 1, 
Eberhard Faber Company, 37 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Pens. Speed Ball No. 4, C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, 377 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

Esterbrook Drawing and Lettering Pen No. 1, Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Manufacturing Company, 97 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

Chalks, Crayons, etc. Staonal No. 1 Black Wax Crayon, American 
Crayon Company, 130 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Old Faithful-Sterling Chalk, white and yellow, American Crayon 
Company. 

Typewriters and Ccpy Holders. Bulletin Type, Pitch No.6, Upper and 
Lower Case for Sight-Saving Classes, Underwood. 

Bulletin Gothic No. 48, Type No. 360, Remington. 

Portable No. 105 (cuts stencils) Remington. 

Bulletin Caslon, Upper and Lower Case, No. 27, L. C. Smith. 

Copy Holder, Theodor Kundtz Company, Main & Elm Streets, Cleveland, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 

Papers. Sub. 60, India Egg Shell Tichonderoga, size 9x12, lined if 
desired long or short way. R.H. Thomson Company, 184-190 Washington 
Street, Buffalo, New York, U.S.A, 




















CO-OPERATION AND RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


In the December issue of the Journal the author discussed the subject of Rural 
Reconstruction, with particular reference to the constructive work being done by the Pro- 
vincial Departments of Agriculture, This article attempts a rapid survey of the Indian 
Co-operative Movement in its relation to Rural Reconstruction. Though the problems are 
legion and the results often disheartening, the Co-operative Movement has definitely estab- 
lished itself and is a factor to be reckoned with in any programme of village improvement, 


Dr, Manshardt is Director of the Tata School, 


N a country where 66 per cent of the population is directly dependent on 
I agriculture and where the average annual per capita income is estimated 
at Rs. 67°5, the problem of rural credit is very acute. 

As long ago as 1884, Government passed an Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
enabling Government to make loans for agricultural purposes at low rates of 
interest and repayable in easy instalments. But it was not until 1904 thata 
Co-operative Credit Societies Act was passed. The object of the Act was to 
provide for the organization of rural or urban primary co-operative societies, 
having as one of their functions the making of small loans to their members, 
on the security of personal acquaintanceship and mutual confidence. 

The Act of 1904 was on the model of the English Friendly Societies Act 
and was influenced in large measure by the early experiments of Raffeisen in 
the co-operative field. Unfortunately, however, in providing for the organi- 
zation of primary societies only, the framers of the Act disregarded subsequent 
German experience which strengthened the early simple credit societies by 
building a supporting framework of secondary financing agencies. It was only 
to be expected, therefore, that the 1904 Act would require early revision, and 
hence in 1912 a new Co-operative Societies Act was passed, extending the 
field of co-operation to other than credit societies and to central agencies such 
as banks, federations or unions. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1919, co-operation became a 
transferred subject and provincial governments were given the option either of 
passing their own legislation regarding co-operation or continuing to operate 
under the Act of 1912. Thus far only Bombay (1925), Madras (1932) and 
Bihar and Orissa (1935) have passed provincial legislation, while Sind, since 
its separation from Bombay, has modified the Bombay Act for provincial use. 

An overwhelming majority of the co-operative societies at work in India 
are credit societies. Loans are granted for productive purposes, such as culti- 
yation and trade; for essential purposes, such as securing medical attention, 
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education, and house building, and for customary social expenditures, such as 
expenditures connected with weddings and funerals. One of the features of 
the agricultural credit society is the unlimited liability of its membership—a 
system introduced in an attempt to limit membership in the societies to men of 
character. A Registrar of Co-operative Societies is appointed in each Province, 
with such assistants as may be required. The Registrar scrutinises applications 
for registration, arranges the annual audit of each society and for the liquida- 
tion of such societies as are regarded as insolvent or not working in harmony 
with co-operative principles. Societies are graded by the Registrars from A 
to D, according to the efficiency of manage ment and general stability of each 
society. Unfortunately, the ideal of societal stability. founded on the basis of 
individual character has not been completely realized, for many societies have 
broken down because more zeal has been displayed in securing members and 
increasing the number of societies than in scrutinising the qualities of the appli- 
eants for membership. Overdue loans are due to various factors, many of them 
uncontrollable, but the amount of loss due to laxness in administration is wholly 
inconsistent with the fundamental co-operative principle of mutual fidelity. 

Since the poverty of the rural population is so acute that it is impossible 
for each local society to raise sufficient funds to meet the legitimate require- 
ments of its membership at any given time, central co-operative banks have 
been organized at district head-quarters for the purpose of making the finan- 
cial surplus of the towns available to the rural areas. At the top of the system 
stands the provincial co-operative bank, charged with co-ordinating the work 
of the central banks in each province. 

This brief description of Indian co-operative organization is somewhat 
misleading, for it gives the impression of a closely-knit system of primary 
societies, central banks and provincial banks. As a matter of fact, however, 
there is no intimate connection between these different institutions. As an able 
student of Indian co-operative problems has well pointed out :' ‘‘Each mem- 
ber of the organization claims autonomy for itself and any suggestion of a 
central direction is viewed as dictation from outside, and resented. The 
central banks have no control over or integral financial association with the 
primary societies affiliated to them. The position of the provincial banks in 
relation to their member institutions is much the same......The idea of a’central 
association or general union to co-ordinate the activities of the numerous 
individual societies can thrive only on the realization of the need for it and 
the willingness to be guided and regulated by it. There is no evidence of this 
in India even today after three decades of unrelated existence of societies.’’ 


* 'V. Ramadas Pantulu, in Mukerjee, Radhakamal, Economic Problems of Modern India, 
‘Vol, I, p. 186, 
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To meet the legitimate demand for long-term loans for agricultural pur- 
poses, or for the liquidation of old debts, a number of co-operative land mort- 
gage banks have been established in the provinces. The success of these 
banks has been limited by a complication of systems of land tenure, incom- 
pleteness of ownership records, and by restrictions on the alienation of 
agricultural lands. Their effect upon the general problem of rural credit has 
not as yet been pronounced. 

While the principal emphasis of the co-operative movement in India is 
on supplying credit, the idea of co-operation for non-credit purposes is gaining 
ground. The objects of non-credit societies include the extension of marketing 
facilities, increase of irrigation facilities, consolidation of holdings, the pro- 
motion of better-living and education in thrift. 

A record of 28 years’ progress in co-operation from the year 1906-1907 
onwards is found in the publication Statistical Statements relating to the Oo- 
operative Movement in India, issued in 1936 by the Department of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, India.’ 

The average number of co-operative societies for all-India for the four 
years from 1906-07 to 1909-10 was 1,926. The number in 1934-35 stood at 
1,06,011. The average for the four years 1906-07 to 1909-10 for Central 
Societies (including provincial and central banks and banking unions) and 
Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions (including re-insurance societies) was 
17. In 1934-35 the Central Societies alone returnéd a figure of 626, and the 
Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions 789. The corresponding figure for 
Agricultural Societies (including cattle insurance societies) was 93,160, against 
the average of 1,713 for the four years from 1906-07 onwards, and during 
these 28 years, the number of non-agricultural societies rose from 196 to 
11,436. The total number of members of primary societies during this period 
increased from 1,61,910 to 44,09,637, and the working capital from Rs. 
68,12,000 to Rs. 96,88,52,000. In other words, during a period of 28 years, 
from 1906-1907 onwards, the number of co-operative societies in India rough- 
ly increased 55 times, membership 27 times, and working capital 142 times. 

Speaking at the 12th Co-operative Societies Conference at New Delhi, 
on December 8, 1936, Sir Jagdish Prasad, Education Member, Government of 


? The figures for 1934-35 are used in preference to those for 1937-38 because of the 
separation of Burma from India in 1937, leading to the exclusion of the statistics relating to 
Burma in the later report, The essential statistics for 1937-38 follow : The total number of 
societies of all types is given as 1,11,131 of which 95,708 were agricultural societies. The 
total membership of primary agricultural societies was 32,25,216 and of non-agricultural socie- 
ties 16,24,086.. The total working capital of the movement was Rs, 1,01,51,06,000 and of the 
agricultural societies alone Rs, 31,97,64,398, Ten of 609 central societies were provincial 
banks and 599 central banks, The working capital of the central and. provincial banks was 
Rs, 41,41,27,160. 
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India, pointed out that in the Punjab, 48 out of every 100 villages had co- 
operative societies; in Bengal, 23 out of every 100 villages, and in Madras, 22 
out of every 100 villages. Altogether 1,50,00,000 people had been touched 
by the movement. But on the debit side must be placed the fact that in 8 
provinces over 25,000 societies had been liquidated. This means that since the 
movement began, one primary society out of every four had to be liquidated. 

The reasons for this latter condition are both internal and external. 
Internally, Sir Jagdish Prasad stated that it had been found that the training 
of the staff and the administration of societies had been defective in a number 
of provinces—so much so that a sum of Rs. 15 lakhs had to be set apart by 
Government for training of staff. Externally, it must be recognized that India, 
in common with the rest of the world, has been passing through a period of 
depression, which has affected the co-operative societies, no less than other 
business concerns. While a return of better world conditions will have its 
effect on the co-operative movement, other problems such as provision of 
central :facilities and facilities for large scale co-operative marketing must 
still be solved before the movement can really be said to be on a satisfactory 
basis. 

The acuteness of the problem of agricultural credit was revealed more 
clearly in the Report of the Reserve Bank of India, Agricultural Credit 
Department, released in late December, 1936. The Report points out that it is 
only the bigger landlords who can approach commercial banks or even indi- 
genous bankers for crop finance, for they alone can offer proper security. The 
financing of the millions of small cultivators lies almost entirely outside the 
scope of commercial banking. The majority of the agriculturists have no other 
financial recourse than the money lenders. It was contemplated that the 
organization of co-operative credit societies would supply the machinery 
required for financing the agriculturist for his current needs. But it is the 
finding of the various Provincial Banking Inquiry Committees that the co- 
operative societies supplied only about six per cent of the finance required for 
the current expenses of agriculture and it is the view of the Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee that the credit facilities provided by the co-operative 
movement to agriculturists covered but a very small proportion of their needs. 
The Report states that the position appears to have deteriorated even further 
during the last five years. 

The essential difficulty is that in the popular mind, co-operative socie- 
ties are too often regarded simply as agencies for borrowing money. It is but 
natural that the average villager who desires money—and who is seldom sure 
of repaying it—should approach the money lender who asks no questions. 
There must be much more propaganda, both by official and non-official 
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agencies, if the rural population is really to understand the potentialities of 
co-operation. 

The Report further points out that even within the movement, the 
principle is not yet sufficiently established that the basic purpose of a primary 
agricultural credit society is to make small loans for short periods for agricul- 
tural or productive purposes. In far too many instances loans are made for 
non-productive purposes or for the discharge of prior debts. The task of 
debt redemption is entirely too large a problem to be tackled effectively by a 
rural co-operative credit society and it is not intended that this problem should 
be so solved. 

It was stipulated by enactment that the Reserve Bank of India should, 
at the earliest practicable date, and in any case within three years, i. e., on 
or before 3lst December 1937, present to the Governor General in Council a 
report with proposals—if it thinks fit—for legislation on the improvement 
of the machinery for dealing with agricultural finance and methods for effecting 
a closer connexion between agricultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Reserve Bank. 

The Draft Report submitted by the Reserve Bank to the Central Govern- 
ment in November, 1937 considers the main difficulty to arise from the fact 
that in India agriculture is less a profession than a mode of living. The handi- 
cap is not so much the lack of substantial assets which could serve as security, 
as the uncertainty of the profits from agriculture as it is carried on in most 
cases. The question of agricultural finance is therefore very closely linked up 
with the improvement of agriculture. In other words, before credit can be 
made freely available to the agriculturist, he must be made credit-worthy. 

In the circumstances, a suitable credit agency must have an educative 
side as well as a purely business side. The conclusion reached by the Bank 
is that the agency which satisfies the requisite conditions is the co-operative 
society and that if credit facilities to the Indian agriculturist are to be im- 
proved, the co-operative movement must be strengthened and revitalised so 
as to serve not only as an effective credit agency, but as a motive power 
for the improvement of agriculture from every point of view. The primary 
society must not be merely an agency for supplying finance, but an influence 
for the all-sided development of agriculture and the betterment of the life 
of the villager. 

Although Indian co-operators have disagreed with a number of the speci- 
fic conclusions of the Reserve Bank regarding the vitality of the co-operative 
movement and the means to be employed for improving the situation, there is 
general agreement that the Indian co-operative movement has not as yet 
realised its full potentialities. At the same time, it does occupy a unique 
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place in Indian life and its failures and weaknesses must not lead us to lose 
sight of its constructive achievements. In the following pages we shall sum- 
marize briefly the position of the co-operative movement in the provinces, 
with particular reference to its part in the improvement of rural life. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN ACTION 


Madras. The shifting of emphasis from credit alone is revealed in the 
Annual Report on the Working of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act for 
the year ending 30th June 1939. During the year the number of non-credit 
societies rose from 1,146 to 1,295. The agricultural non-credit societies in- 
creased from 563 to 623. This total includes 290 tenants’ societies, 134 loan 
and sale societies, 49 milk supply societies, 39 agricultural improvement socie- 
ties, 16 consolidation of holdings societies, 15 sugar cane growers societies, 
and 80 miscellaneous societies. The 672 non-agricultural non-credit societies 
include 174 weavers societies, 126 building societies, 57 cottage industry socie- 
ties and 50 better living societies. The total number of societies in Madras 
increased from 13,128 to 13,759 and membership from 9,49,000 to 10,42,000. 
The loans issued by agricultural societies, including land mortgage banks and 
sale societies, amounted to Rs. 307°79 lakhs. The Central Banks granted 
Rs. 201°08 lakhs in loans to societies, as against Rs. 142°25 in the previous 
year. This increase was due in large part to the demand for loans from the 
loeal societies by individual agriculturists, following the passing of the Agricul- 
turist’s Relief Act. There was an increase both in working capital and share 
capital and an improvement in the collection of loans. 

The Committee on Co-operation appointed by the Madras Government 
issued its Report, containing 340 recommendations, in August, 1940. The 
Report suggests an increase in the number of land mortgage banks in order 
to provide long-term credit, The Committee, by a majority, recommend that 
the liability of a rural credit society should be limited, though in exceptional 
eases it may be unlimited. This recommendation is directly opposite to 
the resolution passed by the Registrars of Co-operative Societies at their 
conference in New Delhi in December, 1939, which held that unlimited 
liability should be the exception. The reason for the Madras resolution 
is the belief that the principle of unlimited liability has kept responsible 
agriculturists from joining the societies and thus has hindered efficient 
management. The Committee prefer renewed efforts at education toward 
the proper use of credit facilities rather than the statutory restriction of 
unproductive borrowing. They suggest methods for rehabilitating ineffective 
societies and present a long-range plan for extending the rural co-operative 
movement into every village and into every phase of rural life. There is 
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disagreement among co-operators regarding various technical sections of the 
Report, but the general programme for the extension of the movement along 
planned lines will find ready acceptance. 

Bengal. In Bengal, during the year ending 30th June 1938, the total 
number of all classes of societies increased from 24,221 to 24,256 and their 
membership from 8,61,136 to 8,68,540. Working capital increased from 19°4 
crores to 19°48 crores. Although the number of agricultural credit societies 
increased from 19,923 to 19,928 their membership fell from 4,46,521 to 
4,38,041 and their working capital decreased from Rs. 5°90 crores to Rs. 5°68 
crores. The percentage of overdues increased from 86'6 to 89°8. Three are 64 
purchase and sale societies in the Province, with a membership of 13,114 and 
a working capital of Rs. 7,29,447. There are 241 co-operative milk societies, 
1,045 anti-malarial societies, and 524 rural reconstruction societies. The rural 
reconstruction societies have a membership of 10,924 and engage in such acti- 
vities as clearing jungles, destroying water hyacinth, opening up silted canals, 
building roads, digging tanks, encouraging home industries and ministering to 
the educational and sanitary needs of their members. The idea behind the 
the rural reconstruction societies is to emphasize the moral and ethical side 
of co-operation and to harness its immense potentialities in rural uplift. 

The official policy of the Government of Bengal in respect to co-opera- 
tion is one of ‘‘consolidation’’ looking toward the expansion of the movement 
on ‘‘steady and cautious lines.’? On August Ist, 1940, the Bengal Assembly 
passed the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill, which had aroused considerable 
opposition because of the increased powers which it conferred on the Registrar 
leading to the charge of ‘‘officialisation’’ of the movement. Thus the Registrar 
is given power to dissolve the managing committee of a society which he 
believes to be mismanaged. He may suspend or dismiss any member of the 
paid staff of a registered society. He may, after inquiry, modify the authen- 
ticated statement of accounts of a society. In other words, it is contended 
that the increase in the powers of the Registrar lessens the sense of local res- 
ponsibility and thus actually weakens the movement which it seeks to streng- 
then. Government, in reply, states that there is always the right of appeal 
from the decisions of the Registrar, and that the Bill, if passed, will always be 
modified in the light of experience. There can be no question but that the pro- 
gress of the co-operative movement in Bengal to date does not warrant an easy 
optimism regarding the health of the movement. The fact that the Co-opera- 
tive Societies Bill has been discussed and studied for two years should at least 
focus attention on the major weaknesses of the movement and pave the way for 
constructive advance. 

Punjab. The Report on the working of Co-operative Societies in the 
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Punjab for the year ending 31st July 1938, shows an increase of 471 in socie- 
ties, and of 46, 003 in their membership, thus bringing the total number of 
societies to 23,186 and the total membership to 9,14,440. Of the 12 land 
mortgage banks, only 1 is said to be working satisfactorily. All of the banks 
are experiencing difficulty in recovering their dues. The picture in respect to 
credit societies is not encouraging. Of the 12,865 societies of more than 10 
years’ standing, about 1 in 5 is in the D class and a large number are in the C 
class. The increase in new societies was practically cancelled by the winding 
up of bad societies during the year under review. 

The Punjab has been outstanding for its work in the consolidation of 
holdings. During the year the number of co-operative societies for the con- 
solidation of holdings increased by 179, bringing the total number of societies 
for this purpose to 1,360 with a total membership of 1,41,929. An area of 
1,32,313 acres was consolidated during the year, bringing the total consolid- 
ated area to 9,18,823 acres. 726 roads and pathways, 174 miles in length, were 
constructed in the consolidated area. The Report also shows a total of 17 
purchase and sale societies, 272 cattle breeding societies, 13 sheep breeding 
societies, 1,084 better living societies and 2833 women’s societies—primarily 
for the encouragement of thrift. 

It was estimated in 1936 that the co-operative movement in the Punjab 
had touched over 34 millions of the population, but when one considers that 
there are 34,000 villages in the Punjab, it can readily be seen that much work 
still lies ahead. It is worthy of note than in four districts of the province the 
proportion of villages with co-operative societies to the total number of villages 
is in excess of 60 per cent. 

In the Punjab, the co-operative movement is recognized asthe key to 
rural reconstruction, inasmuch as it provides the villages with an indigenous 
organization which can be relied upon for that continuity of effort so impor- 
tant to rural development. The Better Living Societies embrace a wide range 
of activities, including such diverse elements as reduction of expenditure on 
marriage and funerals and propaganda for village sanitation and personal 
hygiene. There has as yet been little progress in co-operative marketing in 
the Punjab. 

United Provinces. In the United Provinces, for the year ending 30th 
June 1939, the number of primary agricultural societies increased from 8,439 
to 10,026 and the membership from 2,71,520 to 4,52,865. About16 lakhs 
were added to the working capital of these societies and about 34 lakhs to the 
owned capital. The non-credit co-operative societies include 392 ghee socie- 
ties, 42 central and 681 primary cane societies, 65 women’s societies, 1,436 
yillage welfare societies, 147 consolidation of holdings societies and 75 irriga- 
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tion societies. 1,114 of the village welfare societies are directly interested in 
improved farming. These societies in the aggregate cultivate over 1°11 lakhs 
acres of improved wheat, over 1 lakh acres of improved sugar cane and 31,000 
acres of other improved crops. They have introduced thousands of improved 
implements, have constructed 1,000 wells and provided 260 wells with parapets. 
They maintain 2,644 medicine chests and have trained large numbers of dais 
and first-aid workers. They conducted 437 adult schools. The Consolidation 
of Holdings Societies consolidated 12,075 bighas during the year, reducing 
the number of plots from 12,822 to 1,672. This brings the total consolidated 
area to 67,000 bighas, and the total reduction of plots from 75,965 to 7,599. 

Bombay. The number of societies, membership, share capital, working 
capital and reserve fund increased in Bombay during the year ending 30th 
June 1939—the total number of societies at the close of the year being 5,126, 
witha membership of 6,10,383. The share capital of all types of societies 
amounted to Rs. 2,39,32,118, the reserve and other funds to Rs. 2,39,42,073 
and the working capital to Rs. 16,26,97,832. In Bombay, as elsewhere, it 
is recognised that the number of societies is no indication of the real strength 
of the co-operative movement and hence the policy of expansion is a cautious 
one. 

Of the non-credit societies in Bombay, cotton sale societies have esta- 
blished their reputation as an effective agency for improving the quality of 
cotton grown and securing better prices to the cotton growers. Other types 
of sale societies include tobacco, gul, chilly, mango, paddy, fruits and vege- 
tables, and eggs. Among the miscellaneous type of societies are societies for 
crop protection and fencing, land improvement, machinery and implements, 
cattle breeding and co-operative dairying. 

In September, 1937, the Government of Bombay requested the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies and the Managing Director of the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., to submit a report on the co-operative movement, 
with particular reference to reorganizing and developing the movement with 
a view to utilising it as an effective agency for promoting rural economic 
welfare. The Report was presented to Government on 30th October 1937 and 
in November the Revenue Minister convened a conference of leading and 
representative co-operators to elicit opinion on the proposals. In the forefront 
of the discussion was the all-important problem of dealing with the frozen 
assets of agricultural co-operative credit societies—a problem which is still 
occupying the attention of Government—and the problem of linking up the 
credit operations of primary societies with the sale of the agricultural produce 
of their members. To further this latter purpose, in the year 1938-39, seven 
multi-purpose societies were organized at bazar centres. These societies will 
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not only provide credit to their members, but also supply agricultural and 
domestie requirements and arrange for the sale of their agricultural produce. 

During the year 1938-39 the propaganda work, hitherto carried on by 
the Bombay Agricultural Department, was transferred to the Co-operative 
Department and a Provincial Board of Rural Development, consisting of offi- 
cials and non-officials was established. The new arrangement visualises the 
development of a programme of rural reconstruction which will eventually 
lead to the establishment of a new economic order in the villages. 

North West Frontier Province. In the North West Frontier Province 
the chief emphasis is on agricultural credit. It is reported that the number 
of loans for unproductive purposes is decreasing, while the number of loans 
for productive purposes is increasing. Progress is being made in the consoli- 
dation of holdings. 

Bihar. The report onthe Working of Co-operative Societies in Bihar 
for the year 1938 shows a total of 7,246 working societies, of which ‘9 were in 
A Class, 7°5 in B Class, 66°9 in C Class, 20.3 in D Class and 4°4 in E Class, or 
hopeless. The paid-up share capital and the working capital both showed a 
decrease during the year. In an attempt to discover means to arrest the 
downward drift in the Bihar co-operative movement, Government, in August 
1938, appointed a Co-operative Rehabilitation Committee to advise Govern- 
ment on all matters connected with rehabilitation. In the meantime the 
formation of new ordinary credit societies was discouraged. During the year 
under report, 31 out of 53 Central Co-operative Banks and Unions are said so 
have interested themselves in local agricultural improvement, reclamation of 
waste lands, sinking of wells, sanitation and medical relief, education and 
village welfare. The activities and usefulness of the cane-growers societies 
were considerably extended. Out of a total of Rs. 2,50,830 advanced as loans 
to members of agricultural, societies, Rs. 37,948 only were advanced for 
agricultural finance—the largest figure, Rs. 87,214, being lent for the payment 
of rent to landlords. 

Central Provinces and Berar. The Central Provinces and Berar report 
a further set-back to the co-operative movement during the year ending 30th 
June 1939, due to shortage in crops anda continued fall in prices. Since the 
movement is being overwhelmed with the problem of liquifying frozen over- 
dues in order to maintain its financial stability, very little constructive work 
is being accomplished. 

Assam. The situation in Assam, during the year ending 31st March 1939, 
is also reported as difficult. Out of a total of 1,551 societies, only 7 are in A 
Class. 67 arein B Class, 612 in C Class and 488 in D Class. The remainder 
are either not working or newly started. Almost all the Central Banks are 
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finding it difficult to maintain their credit and most of the agricultural credit 
societies are running at a loss. This unsatisfactory condition is attributed to 
the economic depression, the adverse effects of the working of the Assam 
Money Lenders’ Act and the Debt Conciliation Act, and the keen competition 
of Joint Stock Banks. It is felt that any improvement in the situation is 
dependent upon exemption of co-operative societies from the provisions of the 
Moneylenders’ Act and the Debt Conciliation Act, together with the provision 
of adequate Government finance to bolster up the movement. 

Sind.—In the Province of Sind, during the year ending 30th June 1938 
the number of societies increased by 111, bringing the total to 1,485 and the 
number of members increased from 76,685 to 77,765. Working capital de- 
creased by Rs. 27,56,983, due in part to internal controversy, which not only 
threatened the stability of the Sind Provincial Co-operative Bank, but had its 
repercussions on the movement as a whole. 1,023 of the Sind societies are 
agricultural credit societies, of which 10 are in A Class, 584 in B Class, and 243 
in C Class. The number of A and B Class societies decreased from 673 (73'5 
per cent) to 594 (64°7 per cent), while the number of C and D Class socie- 
ties increased from 242 (26°4 per cent) to 323 (35°2 percent). Of the 29 
agricultural non-credit societies, 18 were seed and supply societies, 2 agricultural 
associations and 11 Taluka development associations. Since about 90 per cent 
of the agricultural societies are working at a loss, the immediate programme 
is regarded as one of consolidation and the weeding-out of hopeless societies. 

Orissa. The number of co-operative societies in Orissa on 30th June 
1939 was 2,704, with a membership of 1,05,826 and a working capital of 
Rs. 1,31,96,053. In North Orissa there was a decrease in both membership 
and working capital and in South Orissa a small increase in both. The Report 
indicates that the Orissa co-operative movement—particularly in North Orissa— 
is in a state of stagnation and needs to be revitalised. 

In pursuance of a resolution by the Government of Orissa, Dewan Baha- 
dur K. D. Mudaliar submitted a report on the condition of the co-operative 
movement in Orissa, which was made public in July, 1938. Although the 
Dewan Bahadur’s criticisms relate to Orissa, they have equal point for other 
provinces as well. 

The present unsatisfactory position of the co-operative movement in 
Orissa is said to be due to a large number of influences: ‘‘ the economic depres- 
sion and the concomitant fall in the prices of the agricultural products and of 
land, bad harvests or failure of crops on account of flood or drought, very low 
yield of land, high rates of interest, over or bad financing, wilful default by 
members, indifference and apathy of Panches and office bearers, collusive dis- 
posal of lands for payment of rent arrears, deliberate withholding of payment 
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in expectation of remissions, propaganda by interested parties for non-pay- 
ment of debts, rapid expansion, inadequate supervision and control by Govern- 
ment staff, the policy of the Department in the earlier years for ‘full finance’ 
of members, including the payment of all their prior debts, prolonged and 
costly execution proceedings—these are all said to lie at the root of the present 
troubles.’’ 

And yet despite all its weaknesses, the Dewan Bahadur, speaking out of 
a generation of experience in co-operation, still expresses his belief in the 
potentialities of the movement and considers ‘‘ that no sacrifice on the part of 
co-operators and others who have a stake in the movement, and no expenditure 
of time and money on the part of Government will be too great for the resusci- 
tation of the movement.’’ 

The purpose of this article is not to enter into the intricacies of agricul- 
tural finance, but to present a brief picture of the Indian co-operative movement 
in its relation to rural reconstruction and to make certain suggestions for 
increasing the vitality of the movement. Perhaps the latter end can best be 
accomplished in a series of propositions. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE VITALITY OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


1, Co-operation to be effective must still be based upon the principle of 
mutual trust and the integrity of the individual member. This is 
not equivalent to saying that the traditional policy of ‘‘ unlimited 
liability’? must be continued in all agricultural credit societies. It 
is possible to demonstrate in numerous instances that this policy has 
been antagonistic to the best interests of the local society. 

2. Factionalism and politics have no place in co-operation. In co-oper- 
ation, as in the wider political life, Self Government is no substi- 
tute for Good Government. Unless the affairs of the local society 
are handled in a straight-forward and disciplined manner, the 
movement is doomed to failure. 

3. There is still need for education regarding the purpose of co-opera- 
tion. Co-operation does not mean simply ‘‘ cheap credit.’’ It means 
** controlled eredit.’? The movement, from the primary society up- 
wards, must adopt a sound policy for granting loans. 

4. There is confusion as to the proper agency for granting long-term 
loans. It would appear that the credit function of the primary 
society should be short-term only, leaving long-term credit to the 
land mortgage banks, who must be assisted in their task by the 
State—both financially and by legislation and machinery for debt 
redemption. The long-term loan is essential in Indian economy, 
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both for agricultural purposes and to assist in the payment of accu- 
mulated debts, but the proper agency for this purpose is not the 
primary credit society. The present situation in several of the pro- 
vinces is so serious that long-term capital must be raised to help the 
members pay their overdues and to rouse the movement from its 
present dormant state. 

It goes without saying that the rural co-perative movement must 
have adequate supervision. There is a need for both a large and 
more fully trained supervisory staff. 

Similarly, in the interests of efficiency, the audit staff must be in- 
creased and improved. It is unfair to the movement as a whole to 
allow individual societies to fail for lack of proper audit. Government 
must adopt a stern policy in winding up bad societies and the central 
banks and village credit societies should be equally stern in elimi- 
nating bad debtors. A co-operative society is not a mutual accom- 
modation society : it must be operated in accordance with sound 
business principles. 

On the banking side, the movement has not yet developed a working 
policy which strikes a mean between excessive domination of the 
primary societies by the central banks and allowing the primary 
societies to pursue their own individualistic way. 

It is also essential that there should he closer co-operation between 
the banking structure of the co-operative movement and the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

While the main function of a primary co-operative society is to 
supply prompt and adequate credit to meet the normal seasonal 
demands of the agriculturist, experience has demonstrated that 
wherever possible credit should be linked with marketing. Sever- 
al of the provincial governments have concerned themselves with 
the problem of marketing, but regardless of official action, co- 
operators can and should help themselves in dealing with this vital 
problem. 

There is a debate among co-operators regarding the place of the 
multi-purpose society. One school holds that the sole function of 
co-operation is co-operative credit, while another school holds that 
it is the duty of the co-operative movement to touch as many phases 
of life as possible. Without entering into the arguments it does 
seem that there is a definite place in India for the multi-purpose 
society, looking towards co-operative supply, co-operative mar- 
keting, and the general improvement of agricultural life. At the 
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same time, nothing is gained by attempting to place added burdens 
upon small societies lacking in leadership and which cannot be 
properly supervised. 

11. It would appear that the time is ripe for an overhauling of the 
whole legislative framework which surrounds the co-operative 
movement, looking towards a re-organization in consonance with 
recent experience and changing world conditions. 

12. Closely related to the co-operative movement and hampering its 
activities are systems of land tenure which operate against the 
cultivators; absentee landlordism; impossibly high rates of rent; 
and outmoded and oppressive systems of land revenue. Without an 
improvement on these fronts, the co-operative movement cannot 
hope to advance in any stirring fashion. 

The recent action of the Bombay Government in transferring the propa- 
ganda work hitherto carried out by the Agricultural Department to the Co- 
operative Department, is a clear recognition of the close relationship which 
exists between Co-operation and Rural Reconstruction. As the 12th Conference 
of Registrars, held at New Delhi in 1936, well pointed out: ‘‘The Co-operative 
Movement should be used for extending the Rural Reconstruction Movement 
to the fullest extent compatible with its principles, having regard to the fact 
that it is the best, and in many cases the only means, of providing organiza- 
tion without which the movement cannot expect to be permanent.’’ 














A STUDY OF THE MANG GARUDIES UNDER SETTLEMENT 
CONDITIONS AT MUNDWA (POONA) 
GOVIND N. HARSHE 


‘ 


To designate entire tribes of people as “ criminal” and to place men, women and 
children under restrictive settlement conditions appears to be a relic of an outworn past, In 
this article, Mr, Harshe (Zata School, 1940), who is Senior Probation Officer, Poona After- 
Care Association, discusses some of the more important aspects of the wider problem and 
gives us insight into the life of a particular group residing in a typical settlement. 


NDIA is the home of certain groups of people, who for generations past 
have lived on the systematic commission of crime. Particular types of 
crimes have become both natural and hereditary for them and they are 

therefore known as ‘‘Criminal Tribes. ’’ In no other part of the world is 
there an exact parallel to these tribes. The closest approximation is perhaps 
the Gypsies of Europe. The Criminal Tribes may be said to be the lowest 
rung on the ladder of Hindu society, though no mention is made of them 
in any Hindu Mythology. They are not Untouchables, and yet they are 
superior to the Untouchables in some respects and inferior to them in others, 
They have their own elaborate code of discipline, etiquette and rituals. They 
are dreaded by society, watched by Government and despised by the castes in 
India. Ethnologically they are a mystery. Socially they are a problem. 
Humanly speaking they deserve sympathetic study and intelligent treatment. 

The population of the Criminal Tribes has been estimated to be four 
millions, and they are spread over almost all the provinces of India. For the 
most part they are nomad folk, or those who have temporary abodes from 
which they proceed to pursue their more or less doubtful occupations. They 
differ greatly in habits, pursuits, observances and methods of crime and in the 
language they employ. Every Province has its own ‘‘criminal,’’ nomad tribes 
who wander within a definite radius. The same tribe or clan may have 
branches of a similar name and of the same habits in more than one Province; 
while the same people are often known to the inhabitants of the different 
Districts of a single Province by different names. The Criminal Tribes should 
not be confused with the settled aboriginal stock in India who inhabit the more 
wooded and wilder regions, such as the Bhils and the Gonds. It is probable 
that their origin is varied. 

But whatever their origin, it is interesting to note that all these Criminal 
Tribes have the most primitive style of living. They are still in the Hunting 
or the Pastoral stage. When they reach the Agricultural stage they tend to 
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abandon their earlier habits. The Bavarias of the Punjab, who snare 
wild animals with a noose, or the Kanjars of the United Provinces and the 
Phansi-Pardhis of Bombay—who are all snarers of wild birds and wild animals— 
are typical examples of the criminal classes who are still in the Hunting stage. 
They trap deer and other beasts and gather honey. They live in secluded 
places and are irregular and wild in their habits. Their culture is of a low 
level, ° 

The Nang-garori and Nahal of the Central Provinces and the Gujjars of 
the United Provinces offer striking examples of the fact that some of the 
Criminal Tribes in India are in the Pastoral stage. The members of these 
tribes are lazy, but enterprising, and are imbued with the spirit of freedom and 
self-reliance. They are very superstitious and practise shamanism. Cattle- 
thieving is common among them. It is interesting, however, to notice that 
these tribes, when they settle on lands and take to some higher occupation, 
such as tanning, leather-working, or labour in the fields, modify their promis- 
cuous habits, give up eating unclean food, and adopt customs such as infant 
marriage, which are to be found in the higher castes in India. ” 

The problem of reclaiming these Criminal Tribes has exercised the 
mind of the authorities for over a century. During the early 19th Century 
they were treated and punished for commission of crimes, like other criminals 
within the provisions of the statutory law. But it was found after many years 
of experience that no ordinary punishment or treatment, however severe, could 
produce any deterrent effect on them. The whole criminal administration was 
perturbed and the judges, superintendents of jails, jailors and police all agreed 
that these people needed an altogether different treatment. 

Towards the end of the 19th Century it appears that no less than one-third of the jail 
population in this Province (Bombay) was drawn from predatory tribes. Jail treatment, more- 
over, proved no deterrent, as certain tribes merely became adept, on the detection of offences, 
in putting forward innocent members as the accused and in protecting the principal offenders 
on whose criminal activity they mainly depended for subsistence. 

In 1871 the Government of India passed the first Criminal Tribes Act. It was applied 
in Sind and nowhere else in the Bombay Province... The passage of this Act, however, 
marks the beginning of a constructive policy and subsequent amending legislation is built on 
its foundation. In this Act the phrase “Criminal Tribe” was first coined and the system of 
registration begun. The Act of 1871 is thus notable in the initiation of the registration 
system, but it is far more noteworthy in its clear recognition that the problem at issue was 
basically an economic one... With the passage of ashort Amendment Act in 1897, Local 
Governments were empowered to separate children, aged between 4 and 18 years, from irre- 
claimable parents. 

In 1911 a new all India Criminal Tribes Act replaced the Act of 1871... The Crimi- 
nal Tribes Act of 1911 lays down four distinct, progressive stages of treatment, viz., notifica- 
tion, registration, restriction and internment in a settlement. The minimum age for the sepa- 


: Haikerwal, B, 8., Economic and Social Aspects of Crime in India, p. 145. 
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ration of children from recalcitrant parents was raised to six years and certain allowed exemp- 
tions from registration were specified. Severe penalties were devised for the enforcement 
of the Criminal Tribes Act and members of notified tribes were mainly subject to executive 
action and, thereby, denied the full privileges of the common law. 

In 1924 an All India Criminal Tribes Amendment Act was passed, The underlying 
principles of the earlier measure were retained: some minor confusions were removed and 
the only alteration of major importance was the provision of an official inquiry, prior to the 
passage of an internment order. As the Criminal Tribes Act was an all India measure, each 
Local Government was empowered to prescribe its own administrative rules, The Criminal 
Tribes Act of 1924 has remained in force up to the present time, 3 

Under the provisions of this Act, “‘If the Local Government has reason 
to believe that any tribe, gang or class of persons, or any part of a tribe, gang 
or a class, is addicted to the systematic commission of non-bailable offences, it 
may, by notification in the local official Gazette, declare that such tribe, gang 
or class or, as the case may be, that such part of the tribe, gang or class, is a 
criminal tribe for the purposes of this Act.’’* 

In thus notifying and compelling the residence of some tribes in settle- 
ments, the authorities desired to ‘‘safeguard the rights of society against anti- 
social influence,’’ and secondly, they wanted to reform the Criminal Tribes 
into useful citizens. For the successful carrying out of these objects they had 
to remember that the problem of the Tribes was ‘“‘mainly an economic one.’’ 
To meet this economic need in a proper atmosphere it became necessary to 
intern the whole family, and sometimes even whole tribes, in order that family 
and tribal life might not be interfered with. To what extent this policy has 
been successful can only be judged by a careful study of the life of such settlers 
in different settlements. The purpose of this article is to present a brief study of 
the Mang-Garudies in the Mundwa Settlement, Poona, as affording some basis 
for a general estimate of the work and value of such restriction in settlements. 

It has been pointed out already that in restricting people in settlements 
the main consideration has to be the possibility of employment. As far back 
as 1871 the Central Government laid down that the onus of providing employ- 
ment facilities for the tribes rested on the Local Government. Therefore in 
locating settlements the Government has had to think mainly of the possibility of 
employment. Thus in Bombay Province there are three types of settlements: 
Agricultural, Industrial and Reformative. It has been found to be difficult to 
establish agricultural settlements, as the wandering propensity of the tribes 
does not easily lend itself to the settled life required by the agriculturist. 
From the administrative point of view it is not easy to get suitable land in 
sufficient quantities, and even where this is possible, agriculture requires 

, Bombay Government, Report of the Criminal Tribes Act Enquiry Committee, 1939; 
Chapter ITI, pp. 25-28. 

* The Criminal Tribes Act 1924, Sec. 3, p. 1. 
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capital in the form of cattle, implements, ete. Moreover, agriculture does not 
ordinarily yield sufficient remuneration. For all these reasons there is only 
one agricultural settlement, at Kumbharganir, near the Hubli Industrial 
Settlement, though the Bijapur Reformatory Settlement has a partial agricul- 
tural emphasis. The industrial settlements are in the proximity of industrial 
centres in the Province. Work in a mill, for example, is fairly permanent 
and there is also the possibility of the settlers settling down in the mill centre 
on final release. 

Mundwa, a place 5 miles away from Poona, is well known for its Paper 
Mill, and therefore an Industrial Settlement is established there. The 
Mundwa Settlement has members of 11 different tribes represented. The 
total number of settlers in March 1939, was 506. For the purposes of effective 
reformative work, this number is an ideal one, according to the opinion 
expressed by Mr. O. H. B. Starte, the Father of the Settlements in Bombay 
Province, for with too large a number it is not possible to give individual 
attention—which is all important—and with too small a number the cost per 
capita goes too high for Government to maintain the settlement without great 
difficulty. 

At the time I studied the Mundwa Settlement (April 1939), there were 
144 Mang-Garudies in custody. As it was not possible to make a detailed 
study of all the tribes in the Settlement, I confined my observations to the 
Mang-Garudies, as they formed the second largest number in the Settlement— 
the largest group being the Haran Shikaris, with 161 members. 

The Mang-Garudies are a wandering tribe, whose members can be 
found all over the Bombay Province. They are also met with in the Central 
Provinces, Berar and parts of Hyderabad State. They do not usually wander 
far to commit crime but confine themselves to a particular beat. There are 
instances, however, of their wandering away in groups to a distance of 
20 miles in a night to commit crime, having previously received promising 


information. 

Mang-Garudies never do a hard day’s work, Begging, performing childish conjuring 
tricks before villagers, trading in barren half-starved buffaloes and buffalo calves, sometimes 
in country ponies, are their ostensible means of subsistence. They also purchase from Gowlis 
barren buffaloes which they profess to be able to make fertile, returning them when 
pregnant for double the purchase money, and they shave buffaloes for villagers. 

A very few have settled and taken to cultivation. They do not go in for snake 
charming. The women sell firewood, grass, etc., and wander from door to door begging and 
chanting. They are immoral.5 


Petty crimes of the type described above are resorted to by all the 
members of the family—men, women and children. The men steal by night 


* Kennedy, M., Criminal Classes in the Bombay Presidency, p. 121, 
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and the women by day. They are experts at pick-pocketing, sneaking fowls, 
shoes, etc., and at pilfering clothes put out todry. The men specialise in 
cattle lifting and cattle poisoning. Of late they have taken to thieving on the 
railway. They will occasionally go in for burglary and even highway robbery 
and dacoity. 

In the pursuit of these crimes their modus operandi is varied and 
interesting. They almost live on their wits and the folly and credulity of the 
average villager. They drive off village cattle with their own and adroitly 
alter the appearance of stolen animals by trimming their horns and branding 
so as to make recognition by the rightful owner, difficult and even impossible. 
They buy a barren and ill-fed buffalo for a couple of rupees from the villager, 
feed it in other people’s fields during the nights, and when thus fattened sell 
it in a village fair for upwards of Rs. 50/-.. The seller does not return to the 
same market, for he knows that the buyer will soon discover that he has been 
tricked. If he is caught, he will flatly refuse knowledge of any bargain with 
the person in question. 

The women go out begging, and when opportunity affords, quietly 
enter the house and take away anything handy. Or else they make mental 
notes of the houses worth breaking into, and the ways and means of getting 
admission. They visit bazaars—village fairs—in small numbers and pilfer 
bundles when the owner’s attention is drawn elsewhere. Such _ pilfered 
bundles and articles are soon transferred into their baskets, which apparently 
contain only old clothes. 

When the police are on their track and when their menfolk are caught, 
the women resort to all sorts of methods either to drive the police away or 
to hide the stolen property. They become boisterous, while their men remain 
truculent. ‘‘To hamper and embarrass the police they will stick at nothing 
even in injuring themselves and their children to create a diversion, assaulting 
the police and making false accusations of all kinds. A common trick is to 
seize a child by the legs and swing it round at arm’s length threatening to dash 
it to the ground unless the police clear out. Another is for the women 
to lift their saris or even divest themselves of their clothing and stand up 
naked in order to shame the police into making off and leaving them alone.”’ ° 

No wonder then that the Criminal Tribes Act Enquiry Committee, 1939, 
observe, ‘‘Curiously, women are more criminal than men who are known to 
subsist on the criminality of their wives.’’ * 

With such a record of crime it was inevitable that the Bombay Govern- 
ment should Notify the Mang-Garudies under Section 3 of the Criminal Tribes 

® Ibid., p. 125, 

* Op. cit., p. 21. 
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Act, 1924, and Register them for Restriction in various settlements. Out 
of an estimated total of 6,183 in the Bombay Province, 1,272 were registered 
in the various settlements of the Province in March 1939. 

The usual procedure is as follows. Any member of the tribe above the 
age of 16 can be registered by the police and his movements restricted to a 
given area. Every such registered member may be required under Section 10 
of the Act to (either or both) : 

‘* (a) report himself at fixed intervals, or, in popular language, to sub- 

mit to ‘hazri’; 

(b) notify his place of residence and any change or intended change 
of residence, and any absence or intended absence from his 
residence.’’ 

A notified tribe or part of it may, under Section 11, be: 

**(a) restricted in its or his movements to any specified area, or 

(b) settled in any place of residence.’’ 

The period of detention in the settlement depends upon good behaviour. 
Out of the Mang-Garudies resident in Mundwa, some have been detained for 
only two years, while others have lived for 20 long years in the Settlement. 
Such a long stay in the Settlement for purposes of reformation makes one 
wonder if the criminal tendencies of the members of this tribe are so great as 
to make reformation practically impossible, or whether the unduly long stay 
is due to the rigid discharge rules framed by the Local Government. Under 
the provisions of the rules a settler may be discharged if (a) he has resided 
in a settlement in the Bombay Presidency for six years, if he is a member of a 
domiciled tribe, or for eight years, if he is a member of a wandering tribe, 
since the date of the expiry of his last conviction, and (b) during the last 
three years of his residence in such settlement he has had no disciplinary 
punishment for breach of rules of the settlement, and (c) in the opinion of the 
Settlement Officer he will be able to maintain himself and his dependents 
by honest means on discharge from the settlement. 

It is also provided that if the Settlement Officer considers it desirable 
he ean discharge a settler at his own discretion. But, as the Bombay En- 
quiry Committee points out: ‘‘In the first place, Clause (0) of rule 62 is 
much too general, regard being had to the very wide nature of the possible 
disciplinary punishments and meticulous rules of conduct prescribed for the 
settlers. Thus quarrelling is punishable under the rules; for trivial breaches 
of discipline warnings may be given and these will count as ‘disciplinary 
punishments’ for the purposes of Rule 62... . Discharge was refused in one 
place on the vague ground that the man was not ‘sufficiently truthful’ or 
‘the wife was quarrelsome’! It would be a grievous mistake in our opinion to 
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expect and demand adherence to social customs or rules of behaviour which 
are not even followed by the community at large outside.”’ ° 

The number of convictions one has also goes to prolong one’s stay in 
the settlement. Thus in Mundwa of the 67 registered Mang-Garudies most of 
them had more than one conviction. The following table shows the number 
of recorded convictions: 


No. of convictions 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 1011 12 13 16 
No. of men soz ens Seis bb} O@» & fk 
No. of women LP bh? 3-2] es 2h & te Et OC 


On a close study of the cause of their crime we find that a great majority 
of those convicted are convicted under Sections 378 and 379 of the Indian Penal 
Code,—sections which pertain to various forms of thieving. Occasionally some 
are convicted under Section 325, which deals with causing grievous hurt and 
extorting of property. Still fewer come under Sections 107 to 110—sections 
which deal with security for keeping peace on conviction, security for good 
behaviour from persons, from vagrants and suspected persons, security from 
habitual offenders. 

A casual glance at the above table showing the number of convictions of 
different individuals may lead one to feel that the Mang-Garudies as a whole 
are ‘‘ criminal by nature ’’ or that criminality is in their blood. But closer 
study of the nature of their crimes has convinced me that economie and social 
circumstances are the root cause of their criminality. The Criminal Tribes 
Enquiry Committee, 1939, are also of the same opinion. ‘‘ We are emphati- 
eally not of the opinion that the so-called ‘criminal’ tribes are inherently 
‘criminal’ in the sense either that their criminality is necessarily hereditary or 
that no amount of attempts at improving them can alter their habits.’’ ° 

There is no biological evidence to prove their criminal inheritance. 
Given to a wandering life; thrown almost outside any recognized or mention- 
able form of Hinduism; sacrificing and worshipping to strange deities and 
patron saints, served, perhaps, by renegade excommunicated Hindu priests; 
they have been absolutely the scum, the flotsam and jetsam of Indian life, of 
no more regard than the beasts of the field. Hence their repeated convictions. 

One of the prime factors for successfully reforming an individual is to 
carry conviction into his mind that what he is doing is wrong and that his be- 
haviour amounts to an anti-social act. One of the best recommendations of 
the Committee appointed by the Bombay Government to enquire into the 
policy and law relating to these ‘‘ Criminal Tribes,’’ is the abolition of the 

* Bombay Government, Report of Criminal Tribes Act Enquiry Committee, 1939, pp. 
59-60. 


*P, 75, 
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very term ‘‘ Criminal Tribes.’’ That odious term has had disastrous effect in 
deadening what little self-respect the poor tribes possessed and in completely 
isolating them from civilized communities. The Committee suggest the use of 
the term ‘‘Restricted Tribes.’’ 

A study of the socio-economic life of the Mang-Garudies shows that they 
are not like the individual criminal, who is a misfit in his group, nor have they 
any particular pathological defects not found in other sections of the people. 
Each member of a criminal tribe is thoroughly loyal to his social organization; 
stands by the other members more than the good citizen does by his group; 
worships his gods and follows his orthodox methods meticulously. According 
to the standards of their own organization, they are virtuous and laudable 
people. No social, economic or political group could have more loyal members 
and fewer traitors to their class and caste than the Criminal Tribes. And yet 
they are a menace to society. Why? Because they do not consider it immoral 
to lift a buffalo, or pilfer a bundle, and hence there is no moral incentive for 
them to give up the life of crime. Their gods are supposed to give them suc- 
cess in their criminal career. Before they start off on their ‘‘ job’’ they invoke 
the blessings of their gods. From the economic point of view, as a life of 
crime is easier than the grim economic struggle outside, which an honest citi- 
zen has to wage for himself, there is no incentive for them to give up their 
lucrative criminal eareers. Therefore the first task is to convince the individual 
of the need of a new outlook and the wrongness of his present life. If he is to be 
reclaimed to be a member of our society his very thought patterns have to be 
changed in order that he may fit into the larger organized society, whose 
moral, economie and ethical codes are different from his own. ‘* The criminal 
who follows the career as a means of livelihood develops an economic attitude 
towards it. He speaks of it in terms no different from those employed by the 
professional in other fields of endeavour. This point is stressed because it is 
fundamental to an understanding of the problem of crime to see that the cri- 
minal takes his work as a matter of course, as a way of life and asa means _ to 
a livelihood.’’ *° 

Even under settlement conditions the Mang-Garudies keep to their 
social and religious customs. And it is in the fitness of things that they 
should be allowed to develop in their own social environment. So far as I 
could gather they have no joint family system. When a son comes of marriage- 
able age he gets his wife and makes his own home, and yet there was ample 
proof of a happy relationship between related families. They permit poly- 
gamy, as they view it as an economic asset. A girl must be married before 
puberty, and on no account later than 15, and it is derogatory to a man to be 
*° Tannenbaum, Frank, Crime and the Community, p. 86. 
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unmarried after 25. The marriage ceremony is performed very much on the 
lines of the non-Brahmins of Maharashtra, and usually lasts for four days. 
The life of the girl with her husband, if she is married before puberty, starts 
immediately after puberty. The coming of age of a girl itself is an occasion 
foraceremony. It can be safely said that girls generally marry between the 
ages of 10 and 18 and men between 18 and 25. On questioning the elders 
of the community as to the cause of this early marriage, they said that : 

(1) If aman is not married before the age of 20 he may be spoilt and 
the chances of getting a suitable wife are less ; 

(2) There is need of protecting the girls from immoral men ; and 

(3) They desire to have children as early as possible to help them in 
their economic existence. 

It is not unusual for a woman to be a grandmother at the age of 30. 

Widow re-marriage is freely practised and there were instances of the 
wife being much older than her husband. It is not difficult to get a divorce 
and for that purpose the Mang-Garudies seldom go to the courts. Their 
Panchayats decide their disputes. 

On a careful classification of the Mang-Garudies according to their age 
groups, we find that out of a total strength of 186 persons (though the actual 
number on record is only 144), 114 are between the ages of 11 to 50. Though 
ordinarily the age groups between 15 and 45 may be regarded as the earning 
or the working group, we have taken a wider margin, having regard to the 
fact that these people usually start working when about 11 and work even 
after 50. If in a group of 186, the workers number 114, and only 72 may be 
regarded as dependents, the average economic condition would appear to be 
quite satisfactory. But on studying the monthly income of each family we 
discover the following information : 


For 3 families the monthly income is between Rs. land 5” 


” 15 ” ” ” ” ” 9 9 6 and 10 
9 14 ” 9 ” 9 9 re) ” 11 and 15 
iB) 16 ” oe) 9 i) ” 7 9 16 and 20 


9? 2 9 9 9) +] 99 be] 9 21 and 25 
42 of these 50 families are in debt. The extent of their indebtedness 
may be classified as follows: 


Amount of debt in Rupees Number of families 
1to 5 6 
6 to 10 9 
11 to 15 10 
16 to 20 2 


"These 3 families are aged non-earners, Their income is derived from financial 
assistance received from near relatives. 
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21 to 25 7 
26 to 30 4 
31 to 40 2 
41 to 50 2 


A study of these two tables reveals that the economic condition of the 
community is far from satisfactory. What I saw of their daily life by careful 
observation and through fairly long association with them also goes to 
support the contention that d ire poverty exists in the community. This is all 
the more serious when we remember that lack of economic security is one of 
the main causes of their criminality. 

Most of the Mang-Garudies are heavy smokers and drink more toddy 
than their purse permits. A general study of their budgets shows that three- 
fourths of their income is spent on essentials of life, while one-fourth is spent 
on non-essentials, such as bidis, toddy and tamashas. 

Economic improvement depends on (a) raising the level of wages; (0d) 
providing subsidiary or cottage industries, and (c) educating the people to 
abandon those wasteful habits which consume so large a percentage of their 
income. The introduction of cottage industries will not only lead to economic 
independence, but will also train the people in habits of reliability and thrift, 
hy placing direct responsibility upon them for the management of their own 
simple business affairs. 

Education is compulsory for settlement children between the ages of 6 
and 18. Every settlement in the Province runs schools for the settlement 
children, in the settlement area. In the Mundwa Settlement, as everywhere 
else, children, go to school and return to their parents within the enclosure, 
except in the cases of a few children placed in boarding homes near the 
Settlement. The relative effect of school teaching and of home influence is 
deserving of study. If it is true that the child is more influenced by environ- 
mental conditions and the example of his parents, than by the precepts of his 
teachers in school, one wonders to what extent the settlement schools are 
succeeding in the reclamation of these young children. The Jails Enquiry 
Commitee of 1920 advised against the separation of settlement children from 
their parents. While the Criminal Tribes Enquiry Committee, set up by the 
Bombay Government, makes a somewhat strange observation in this connec- 
tion: ‘‘It is easy to argue in this matter that the new generation of 
children now growing up should have at least been brought up to new 
standards of conduct. But the children do not live divorced from their 
parents; we have urged before that they should not be divorced from parental 
life. They are influenced not only by the education they are given, but even 
more by the familly and social life coming down several generations in their 
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tribe and the general economic conditions.’’ ” 

The question must be raised as to whether the Settlement has really 
achieved its objects to any marked degree during the past 25 years or so of its 
existence. One dare not give a summary answer to this pertinent question. 
Progress of work and success of the Settlement depend upon what one consi- 
ders as a criterion for judgment. If the police reports of a decrease in the 
number of crimes in a given district are to be the basis of judgment, that 
is one thing. If a changed attitude on the part of the settlers is the 
criterion, that is something else, and from our point of view it is the latter 
which is important. Judged from this standard, one may venture to suggest 
that the Settlement has failed in its task. Forced goodness has its limitations. 
As long as a particular action or a given behaviour does not carry conviction 
of its rightness behind it, so long will ‘‘reformation’’ be a sham. Much is 
certainly done by the settlements at present. But much more is left undone. 

The Settlement, at present, does not measure its success in terms of the 
social and economic betterment of the settlers. It is not possible for it to do 
so, for the philosophy behind it is fundamentally penal. The immediate need 
is a thorough overhauling of the Department’s staff, replacing men with a rigid 
penal mentality, by men with the social outlook. The administration does not 
appear to have united the ideas of restriction and reformation into any consist- 
ent philosophy. It does not seem to have any clear idea as to where the 
functions of the police end and those of the educator and the reformer begin. 
Hence confusion, and an inevitably unsatisfactory result. 

Improvement lies in the direction of replacing staff members who are 
mentally unable to accept newer conceptions of reformation ; educating the 
more adaptable staff members, and in recruiting qualified social workers and 
educators into the Department to fill future vacancies. Once the right staff 
is employed it will be easier to introduce such activities and programmes as 
will improve the social, economic, physical and educational condition of the 
settlers. 

But even when all this is done, the question still remains whether these 
four millions of men and women can ever be completely reclaimed to society 
as respectable citizens. Time alone can give a final answer to this legitimate 
question. Judging from the present scope of the attempt one feels diffident 
about giving a positive answer. To-day hardly 2% of the ‘‘Criminal Tribes’’ 
are under settlement conditions. Whether Government will spend more money 
and extend its efforts depends both upon the provincial purse and the relative 
urgency of the various nation-building activities. It isa source of satisfac- 
tion that the social conscience of India is a awakening to the urgent need of 

* Pp, 57, 
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meeting and solving this problem. Provincial Governments have appointed 
special committees to study the whole subject of the tribes and the settlements 
and to suggest means for improving matters. As a result of both private and 
Governmental effort an All-India Penal Reform League was recently founded, 
and one of its main planks of interest and activity is the Criminal Tribes in 
India. Scholars are giving thought and time to the socio-economic study of 
these tribes. The efforts of all these forces are certain to be of value. One 
wonders if a time will not come when India will have forgotten that part of 
her population was once dubbed ‘‘criminal.’’ 

















AFTER-CARE OF RELEASED PRISONERS 
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Society may breathe a sigh of relief when its offenders are safely placed behind prison 
walls, but its responsibility does not end until it has made every attempt to restore the 
offender to normal social relationships, The work of the Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies, 
discussed in this article, is a neglected but vital element in the rehabilitation process. 

Mr. Goel (Tata School, 1940) is the Probation Officer of the Bombay Presidency Re- 
leased Prisoner’s Aid Society, Bombay, 


T is a hard fact that society in India has not yet fully realised the reasons for 
recidivism, and our people have yet to learn that it is not a psychological 
aptitude for crime in a particular man that leads the ex-convict back 

to the prison gates. On the other hand it is far too often the absence of a fair 
opportunity to enter into a suitable and honest life after release that leads the 
ex-convict to offend against society again. While in jail the prisoner gets cut 
off from old habits and associations. He is marked with disgrace which 
prevents him from normal living. He is cast forth abruptly and without 
support to face all the difficulties of life and all the seductions of liberty. 
Hence it is that the need for an agency to take care of the discharged prisoner 
for such time as may be absolutely necessary before he starts life over again 
has become generally recognized. 

In India, the Prison Department of the United Provinces can rightly be 
styled the pioneer of the movement to aid the prisoner, inasmuch as a fund for 
aiding released prisoners called ‘‘The Aid To Discharged Prisoners’ Fund’’ 
was started there in 1893—the first of its kind in the country. Great leaders 
of Indian and Asiatic thought have preached the obligation of helping the 
imprisoned and restoring them to normal life. But the carrying out of this 
preaching has been left to the individual’s charitable instinct. With the 
people of India such assistance has been more or less a question of pity or 
religious sentiment, rather than a duty to be performed for the individual 
prisoner. Even in western countries it was not until the eighteenth century 
that society recognized its obligation to those whom it had punished in order to 
protect itself. 

Although some benefactions and some trusts had previously come into 
existence, it was left to John Howard, the great prison reformer, to draw 
society’s attention to the prisoner’s lot and to introduce much-needed reforms 
into jails. About the year 1808 the Quakers started a society for released 
prisoners. This society may well be styled the parent of all societies which 
are now serving the British Empire. The early societies confined their 
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attention to conditions within prison walls. Experience, however, convinced 
them that it was not enough to improve the condition of the prison and the 
prisoners, and it came to be realised that ‘‘the most terrible moment in a 
convict’s life is not that in which the prison door closes upon him, shutting 
him out from the world, but that in which it opens to admit him to the world: 
having lost his character and standing among men, having suffered for months 
and years from the deprivation of pleasures to which he was accustomed, and 
having but little, if any, money in his pocket to meet necessary expenses.’’ 

The necessity, therefore, became recognized of lending the prisoner a 
helping hand when he was released, and this led to the formation of discharged 
prisoners’ aid societies. The English Parliament seems to have taken interest 
in this matter since 1792 and one finds that in 1823, 1862, 1865 and 1877, 
different enactments were passed, which while maintaining the philanthropic 
and charitable origin and aspect of these societies, attempted to encourage 
and stimulate their efforts by offering direction and guidance to them. In 
order to secure greater uniformity in method and the co-operation of outside 
agencies, Mr. Churchill, the then Home Secretary, acting on the report of 
the Commissioner of Prisons submitted in 1909, announced in the House of 
Commons in July 1910, the formation of the Central Association for the Aid of 
Discharged Convicts in England. The Association combined all the existing 
societies which were working for the common purpose of aiding convicts on 
discharge. It undertakes to provide to every discharged convict a fair pros- 
pect of rehabilitation on the day of discharge. This has led to that cordial and 
harmonious relationship between official and voluntary efforts, which experience 
has proven to be not only the best, but the only effective method, of dealing 
with the problem of the discharged prisoner. Uniformity of procedure and an 
agreed policy in the pursuit of a common cause has now been achieved and 
according to Sir Evelyn Ruggles Brise, K. C. B., the fall in the percentage of 
recidivism has been so marked that numerous jail establishments have 
been closed. 

As in England, so on the continent, for if one moves from place to place 
one finds that Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies are working very success- 
fully. The National Assembly of France, during the eighties of the last cen- 
tury, voted the constitution of Societe Generale des Prisons—a body which has 
aroused French public opinion. Germany also has not lagged behind. In 
fact no continental administration has viewed with equanimity the vast wastage 
of man power that has emerged out of its prison gates. 

Turning to the conditions in our own country, the Indian Government 
has not been able, for reasons which need not be discussed here, to enlist that 
measure of public sympathy for the cause of discharged prisoners which could 
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have produced appreciable results. Even though the United Provinces Prison 
Department had started an Aid To Discharged Prisoner’s Fund in 1893, little 
was done to aid the prisoners until recently, when in the year 1937 the Con- 
gress Government formed the United Provinces Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society. Bengal, Burma, Madras, the Central Provinces, the Punjab and 
other provinces have interested themselves in this movement. 

The Punjab Prisoners’ Aid Society, which was formed in 1928, has or- 
ganized societies in 29 districts and quite an encouraging account is being re- 
ceived from each unit. The societies also help the families of prisoners during 
the imprisonment of the bread-winner. In the United Provinces, the Society 
which was constituted in 1937, has in quite a short period organized district 
societies all over the Province. It has appointed seven probation officers and 
one Chief Probation Officer to promote the objects of the Society. The Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces gives an annual grant of Rs. 14,529/- to the 
Society, in addition to which the Society also receives donations from the pub- 
lic. Equally creditable work is being done by the Madras Province’s Aid 
Society. Madras is by far the most efficient and successful province in this 
respect. The Society has organized as many as 24 district committees and owns 
12 permanent homes for discharged prisoners. This Society is also working 
the First Offenders’ Act and employs 7 probation officers and one Chief Pro- 
bation Officer to assist the Society. The Madras Society derives its financial 
support both from the public dnd Government. In addition to donations and 
other public contributions, Government give a grant of about Rs. 11,250/- per 
year. The working of the First Offenders’ Probation Act has so far given en- 
couraging results in Madras. 

The general theory of probation may be explained in the words of the 


Departmental Committee of the English Home Office 1909: 

The Probation Act provides a method by which a person who has offended against the 
law, instead of being punished by imprisonment or fine, or in the case of a child, being sent for 
a prolonged period to a reformatory or an industrial school, may be brought under the direct 
personal influence of a man or woman chosen for excellence of character and for strength of 
personal influence ; and lending authority to that supervision, securing that it shall not be 
treated as a thing of little amount, the Act keeps suspended over the offender the penalty of 
the law, to be inflicted or to be withdrawn according as his conduct during this specified period 
is bad or good. Often without friends of their own, more often with friends only of a degrad- 
ed type, out of touch with any civilizing influence, the probation officer comes to them from a 
different level of society, giving a helping hand to lift them out of the groove that leads to 
serious crime. He assists the man out of work to find employment. He puts the lad into 
touch with the manager of a Boy’s Club, where he can be brought under healthy influences... 
Securing for him a respectful hearing and furnishing a motive for the acceptance of his 
counsels, there is always in the background the sanction of the penal law—the knowledge 
that the Probation Officer is the eye of the magistrate, that misbehaviour will be reported to 
the court and will bring its penalty. So great, however, is the influence which a good proba- 
tion officer is able to exercise over an offender during the specified period of probation, that 
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his friendly interest is often sought after that period has expired and his advice continues to 
carry weight, although the powers that support it are ended. 

The United Provinces and Madras lead in the working out of the First 
Offenders’ Act. This Act has also been passed in Bombay, but has not as yet 
been put into force by Government. 

As has already been pointed out, Madras is giving India the lead in 
After-Care work. The Madras Society is not content with mere monetary aid 
to individual ex-convicts, or even in settling them in useful employment. 
The Society has also undertaken the work of supervision of their after life. 
After-care on discharge is the pivot of the whole system and is particularly 
important in the cases of Certified and Borstal School boys. To carry out 
this object, the Executive Committee at Madras and the District Committees in 
the mofussil have appointed throughout the province more than a thousand 
After-Care Officers. Their duties are: 

(1) To visit the persons entrusted to their care as often as possible—at 
least once a fortnight. 

(2) To make enquiries regarding them of their employers, if they have 
any, and their neighbours; mix and talk with them, acquaint themselves with 
their difficulties and troubles. 

(3) To give all such help, advice and encouragement, as may be neces- 
sary to keep them steadfastly in the ways of virtuous living. 

(4) To send periodical reports (at least once a quarter) of their pro- 
gress to the Committee which appointed them. 

The reports of District Committees show that the After-Care Officers 
have been paying regular visits to the persons entrusted to their care—the 
majority of whom, so it is said, have turned over a new leaf and have settled 
down as honest citizens. The Society also sends its agents and secretaries 
periodically to interview the prisoners in the jails, with a view to acquaint 
themselves with the needs and requirements of prisoners about to be released 
and to enable arrangements to be made for settling them in life after their 
release. The Secretary himself interviewed more than a thousand prisoners 
during the year. 

Another item of pre-discharge work which the Madras Society has 
undertaken to do in jails is the arranging of lectures and moral instruction. 
The Society also gives clothes to the prisoners who come out ill-clad and has 
started an experiment in the city of Madras of collecting second hand, but 
serviceable clothes, from the more fortunate people and distributing them to 
the ex-convicts according to their requirements. The experiment has received 
very encouraging response from the public. Although legal assistance to 
prisoners does not come strictly within the scope of the objects of the Society, 
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individual lawyer members have rendered useful service to several convicts and 
under-trials by defending their criminal cases in courts and in preparing 
appeals against their convictions in lower courts. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Discharged Prisoner’s Aid Society 
was registered on 26th September, 1926. This society is fortunate enough to 
have a ladies sub-committee, which is divided into three committees (a) the 
sewing committee, (b) the literary education sub-committee, and (c) the 
magic lantern sub-committee. These sub-committees meet the women pri- 
soners in prison once a week, teach them sewing and embroidery, tell them 
moral and religious stories and impart information on social and labour 
conditions. A magic lantern show is arranged once a week. 

The Bengal Prisoner’s Aid Society is the oldest in our country. The 
most notable feature of the Society is its industrial home, which maintains 
book-binding and weaving departments. The average monthly earnings of 
the four classes of workmen in the book-binding department were at last 
report Rs. 33/12/-, Rs. 26/15/38, Rs. 21/- and Rs. 14/3/- respectively. For 
the products of the weaving department the Report suggests that it is very 
difficult to get a market. Hence the main advantage of the work lies in giving 
work to the unemployed prisoners. 

In the Bombay Province there are only three societies. These are in 
Bombay, Bijapur and Ahmedabad. The Bombay Society has an agent who 
visits a local prison every day and distributes monetary relief to prisoners on 
discharge. The Society previously employed an agent to work in the Police 
Courts, but he has been withdrawn for want of adequate funds. Only 
recently the Bombay Society, with the co-operation of the Rotary Club of 
Bombay, has been able to appoint a trained Probation Officer who visits the 
three city prisons, makes intimate contacts with prisoners before release, 
conducts enquiries about their home conditions and the cause of their delin- 
quency and assists in working out a plan for their rehabilitation. A sub- 
committee of the Society, called the Case Committee, presided over by the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, supervises the work of the Probation Officer. 
It is hoped that the Society may co-operate in working out the First Offenders’ 
Probation Act and also extend its activities in other directions, such as 
Borstal After-Care. The Bombay Society suffers from public apathy and 
inadequate Government patronage. The Bombay Government are only 
contributing about Rs. 700/- annually, which figure fades into insignificance 
when compared to the annual contributions made by the United Provinces 
and Madras Governments—Rs. 14,529/- and Rs. 11,250/- respectively. 

Normally, well nigh 1,11,342 prisoners annually are admitted into the 
Bombay jails, and of these not less than 15 per cent are habituals. The 
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charge per capita of maintaining a prisoner in jail has been worked out to be 
about Rs. 108/- per year. If the Province should maintain a very efficient and 
widespread organisation for the aid of discharged prisoners, there is reason to 
suppose that the habitual convict population would go down appreciably within 
a reasonable period of time, which would mean a substantial relief to the pro- 
vincial exchequer. Even granting that there may not be much monetary 
saving to begin with, it cannot be denied that the gain on the moral side would 
be immense and incalculable in terms of money. 

The aims and objects of such an organisation should be : 

(a) to give, as far as may be possible, such help as may be needed on 
release, to persons convicted of criminal offences, without distinction of race 
or creed. 

(b) To make efforts to reclaim habitual offenders from a life of crime 
and enable prisoners after release to live honest and respectable lives. 

(c) To make special arrangements, with the end in view of preventing 
casual and juvenile offenders from becoming habitual offenders. 

(d) To promote legislation, and the application of the existing law, to 
secure that sentence of imprisonment shall be passed only in cases which 
cannot adequately or appropriately be dealt with in any other way. 

(e) To collect funds. 

Numerous cases are on record where societies with the above aims ex- 
tended kindly reception on release and carried on sympathetic and intelligent 
follow-up work which resulted in winning the ex-convict back to society. The 
principal help and chief need of many a discharged prisoner consists not so 
much in pecuniary aid as in finding a friend anda sympathetic adviser. To 
ensure that a permanent reform may take place in the character of the prisoner 
it is necessary that germs of morality, conscience and will power be developed 
and strengthened into permanent elements of his nature. It is necessary that 
the people around him try to understand and befriend him. This work can be 
undertaken only by those who have a philosophy which recognises human 
personality as a thing to be highly respected. A worker with ex-convicts 
should have ‘‘virile warmth and the usual number of human impulses, con- 
trolled by inhibition. ... Power to say ‘no’ to one’s selfish demands, power to 
refrain from actions which tend to injure others, power of guidance over fear, 
anxiety, anger, irritation, resentment, and love, is absolutely essential to a 
social worker with delinquents.’’ * Or again: ‘‘The process (of making good) 
includes insight, transference, development of personality and increased social 
relationships. It must not be understood that these stages, or levels, have 
any arbitrary sequence; they may occur almost simultaneously. In this field 

* Van Waters, Miriam, Youth in Conflict, p, 193, 
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there are ‘miracles,’ i. e., swift transformations of personality which we are 
too ignorant to understand . . . Mere provision of ‘good conditions,’ routine, 
better economic and social measures, regimen, good health, opportunities for 
companionship and recreation, ‘respectability’ in the environment, are of 
little avail, unless the central springs of the living spirit have somehow been 
tapped. The process is usually that of slow natural growth; to build ‘moral 
muscle’ requires time. Impatience for results may lead to disaster. Faith, 
tolerance, belief in life, are the chief requisites in the social worker who 
wishes to assist young delinquents in ‘making good’.’’? And that which is true 
of workers with young delinquents is no less true of those who would assist 
adult offenders. A social worker with ex-convicts has to take into account their 
early life, their work habits, their family history and their vocational fitness. 
He has to study the emotional life of the individual, for not only are the emo- 
tions the foundation of all practical life, they also enter into abstract intellec- 
tual functions in various ways. 

The chief object to be kept steadily in view in any efforts to help the 
discharged prisoner should be as far as possible to render such assistance as 
will further the best interests both of the offender and the community. Direct 
aid to this class of persons should consist mainly in endeavours to obtain 
employment for them or to stimulate them to self-supporting industry. The 
starting of industrial homes or farms for ex-convicts may relieve their problem 
to some extent, but asone of England’s greatest criminologists points out, 
‘‘the solution of the penal problem is mainly in the great political considera- 
tions which determine trade and thus affect the facility of employment.’’ 

Society should, therefore, direct every effort toward securing employ- 
ment for discharged prisoners. Discharged prisoners are a class who require 
aid, both from the humanitarian standpoint and from the standpoint of the 
self interest of the community. The person who has suffered for his miscon- 
duct deserves a lift in the direction of honest and useful citizenship. ‘‘Every- 
body’s hand is against him and his hand is against everybody.’’ This is not the 
way to social peace. The prisoner on release should be made to feel that so- 
ciety still cares for him and that he still has a responsibility toward society. 

Though primarily the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies are meant 
for after-care work, yet as a background for this work, such societies should, 
during the period of imprisonment of a convict, render him all possible help in 
such of his domestic concerns as are likely to influence the after-care stage. 
For example, his holding, his home and his other assets should, as far as 
practicable, be looked after. This work can best be undertaken by the district 
tehsil or village societies wherever the prisoner comes from. The question of 

? [bid., pp. 149-150, 
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assistance to families of persons in jail has been widely accepted as having an 
important bearing on the subject of subsequent adjustment. The work of aid 
societies in Englend has been extended to the assistance of wives and families 
of men undergoing imprisonment. The possibility of regaining on the part of 
the convicted prisoner, his position in society, depends to a large extent on 
his finding after release the same state of things prevailing within his family 
as at the time of conviction and sentence. A most powerful influence for 
restraining him from fresh crime and for inciting him to honesty is the home 
influence—the desire to provide for the persons dependent upon him. An in- 
evitable depression will overwhelm him if he finds their condition ruined be- 
yond restoration. It is no wonder if under such circumstances he may in de- 
spair grow reckless and allow himself to be sucked-up in the whirlpool of vice 
that is ever eddying around him! This may be prevented if the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society assumes the offender’s place as the guardian and protector of his 
family. As in England and other modern countries, the Society should take 
charge of the families of persons sentenced to imprisonment, look after their 
welfare, render pecuniary aid where necessary, find employment if required and 
offer all necessary advice and assistance, so that the home of the prisoner may 
be preserved from being broken up in his absence. The help of the society is 
all the more necessary for India where women generally are ignorant and 
helpless because of illiteracy and the purdah system. 

From the social point of view as well, the integrity of the family is 
essential. So longasthe family is central in our social organisation, its 
preservation is essential also, as the whole cannot live comfortably while 
one of its parts is diseased. If an ex-convict is not effectually rescued from 
his evil ways and if he is not enabled to earn an honest livelihood, he will 
certainly revert to crime and few things are more costly to nations than crime. 
An eminent authority says: ‘‘A prisoner is a dead loss to the community. 
Every time he goes back to prison, this loss occurs. An agency which prevents 
his going back is, therefore, saving money to the State. When it makes a 
good citizen out of a bad one, or out of one who is no citizen at all, it puts 
money, so to speak in the State’s pocket. It also to this extent saves the 
individual citizen of India from the threat of robbery and other depredation.’’ 

The Indian Jails Committee, 1920, also writes in Paragraph 24 of its 
Report: ‘‘The daily average population of convicted persons may be taken 
at about 1,00,000. If it is assumed that the net value of the labour of these 
prisoners when at liberty is Rs. 100/- per annum, a loss to the country through 
their detention in prison amounts Rs. one crore per annum. To this must be 
added the net cost of guarding, feeding and clothing them in jail, which cannot 
be placed at a lower figure than another one crore per annum. The tatal loss 
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to the community is thus two crores a year.’’ This, of course, does not 
include several crores of rupees spent annually on the detection of crime, 
police, judiciary and other paraphernalia necessary to bring these criminals 
to justice. ‘‘Thus the reformation of the prisoner or the prevention of crime 
is one of the cheapest developments of social wisdom and one of the most 
genuine operations, of political economy ... And none-the-less it is a work 
of mercy, fora large proportion of criminals are more to be pitied than 
blamed, when all their antecedents of heredity, parental neglect, ignorance, 
poverty, and privation are fairly weighed and examined. If their origin and 
environment had been ours, perhaps we should have needed the sympathy 
which we now invite for them.’’ What is required is a change in society’s 
outlook towards these unfortunate social outcastes—particularly those convicted 
for the first time. 

The Asquith Departmental Committee on Prisons (English) 1895, stated:- 
‘The habitual prisoner can be effectually put down in one way only and that is 
by cutting off the supply.’’ One of the surest ways of cutting off the supply is 
to give facilities to released prisoners generally, and first offenders particularly, 
to rehabilitate themselves. Therefore, the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
must not only remain alert to helping the ex-prisoner out of his difficulties, 
but must also create favourable public opinion towards the cause of ex-con- 
viets. In this connection a statement of Mr. Winston Churchill, while he was 
Home Secretary, may be quoted with interest: ‘‘The mood and temper of the 
public with regard to the treatment of crime and criminals is one of the most 
unfailing tests of the civilisation of any country. A calm dispassionate 
recognition of the rights of the accused and even of the convicted criminal 
against the state, a constant heart-searching by all charged with the duty of 
punishment, a desire and eagerness to rehabilitate to the world of industry 
those who have paid their due in the hard coinage of punishment ; tireless 
efforts towards the curative and regenerative process; unfailing faith that there 
is a treasure if you can only find it, in the heart of every man—these 
are the symbols, which, in the treatment of crime and the criminal mark and 
measure the stored up strength of a nation and are sign and proof of a living 


virtue in it.’’ 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 


CHAIRMAN OF TATA SCHOOL TRUSTEES HONOURED 


Graduate School of Social Work that the Chairman of the Trustees, 

Mr. S. D. Saklatvala, has been awarded a Knighthood in the New Year’s 
Honours List. Sir Sorab’s active interest in humanitarian affairs over a long 
period of years has placed him in the forefront of India’s enlightened indus- 
trialists and it is most fitting that his manifold public services should thus be 
recognized, 


' is asource of satisfaction to all associated with the Sir Dorabji Tata 


THE MEROM IDEA 


Friends and former students of Dr, Arthur E. Holt of Chicago, who was Visiting 
Professor in the Tata School in 1936-37, will be interested in this address, which Dr. Holt 
delivered at the dedication of new buildings at Merom Institute (Indiana U. 8. A.) Dr. Holt’s 
insistence that rural culture must be conserved and developed will meet a warm response in 
India, 


HEN I was a young lad on the farm I had a theory in horse trading 
which I think has, in one way or another, characterized most of my 
thinking down through the years! This theory was that if I could 

trade a fat horse for a horse that was poor and thin but which had possibi- 
lities, I could win out in the game of horse trading. Now, sometimes it 
worked and sometimes it didn’t. I’d like to here put on record that in 
pursuance of this theory my family have been compelled to ride behind more 
than its fair share of ‘‘old crow-baits.’’ I traded for an old horse in Pueblo, 
Colorado, which the family immediately named ‘‘Napoleon’’ because of his 
“*bony parts.’’ I traded for another which had all the beauty of outline of a 
razor-back hog. He had an arched back, long, sloping hips, high withers, 
and along neck. I think nature started out to make a giraffe, but didn’t have 
quite enough neck, so made a horse. Even when he was fat he wasn’t pretty. 
He could snort so that you could hear him from one end of Main Street to the 
other. Everybody knew when the Holt family was in town because they 
could hear ‘‘Old Kid’’ snort. It was too bad the fire department didn’t have 
him, they wouldn’t have needed either a gong ora whistle. But with his 
long over-reaching stride he wasn’t the slowest horse on the road and for 
endurance he was still going when all the rest had quit. He helped educate 
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three successive members of the Holts by taking them twelve miles over dirt 
roads to a little academy. AsI said, some time the theory works and some- 
times it does not. 

Because of this theory of mine, I suspect that the Bennett Brothers 
found me a rather easy victim when they asked if I would be willing to become 
chairman of the Board of Directors of a college which twelve years before had 
closed as a Liberal Arts College. I was convinced that Indiana needed 
another liberal arts college about as much as California needed another 
mountain peak. But back of these black walnut staircases, these hand-made 
bricks, I saw an outward thrust of liberal religion into education. The people 
who built this building had convictions. They were willing to bring Horace 
Mann to be president of a school at Yellow Springs, Ohio; they were willing 
to join with the Unitarians in founding a great liberal seminary. Here I 
thought I saw something which had grown rather lean from lack of nourish- 
ment but which it might be worth while to fatten up with some public support. 

I can give you today only very briefly the articles in our faith which 
sustain the staff and Board of Directors in our efforts to carry forward Merom 
Institute as the successor to Union Christian College. 

1. We believed there was a place for an institution which would con- 
serve for our country and our religion the native values of rural life. You 
remember that when we met in the little chapel for the funeral of Ferry Platt 
all the doves in the trees were mourning a funeral chant. From this hill, 
every morning and evening, you can see the Divine Painter illuminating the 
sky with colors no artist can equal. Rural life has its contribution to make 
to the great total of religious mysticism. 

2. We believed there is a place for an institution which will vitalize and 
socialize the religious culture of a region. Some religions fight culture, some 
religions are the victims of culture and some religions meet other legitimate 
cultural efforts and co-operate with them. You can’t have county planning on 
the basis of a religion which believes that the world is soon coming to an end. 

3. We believe there is a place for an institutional adventure which places 
intelligence and inspiration at the disposal of people who intend to live in 
rural neighborhoods rather than at the disposal of people who intend to climb 
out of them. In general I think the church has spent millions of dollars on 
institutions which have become ladders by which people have climbed out of 
rural communities. 

4. We believe there is a place for a program which works for a dis- 
tributed rather than a centralized America. Raymond Gram Swing in one of 
his recent broadcasts said that the security of London lies in the fact that it 
is a decentralized aggregation of villages. There is no central power system, 
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no central water system, and no central gas system, which can be bombed and 
the whole city be put out of business. The security of America lies in its 
decentralization. We do not want any centralized gas system which can exist 
for all of usy Rural life has suffered because the city people have tried to do all 
the talking. For a whole generation the social creed of the churches proclaimed 
the rights and privileges of urban workers without once recognizing that this 
might result in the poverty of rural workers. There isa place for a morale and 
thought center for rural causes. 

5. There is a place for a rural institution which will immerse itself in 
the stream of rural life and be an observation, a listening and a service post 
as American rural life goes through that great industrial change brought on 
by our ability to manufacture and use machinery. The Rust Brothers have 
just announced that next year they go into mass production in the manufacture 
of cotton picking machinery. I have no statistics but if my observations are 
correct, a very large part of the A. A. A. payments have gone into the buying 
of machinery which makes farm hands unnecessary. A recent letter from a 
resident of this community called my attention to a farm which once supported 
thirty people and now only supports six. According to a recent survey the 
villages of southern Illinois are already filled with a rural non-farm unem- 
ployed. The compulsory draft system will displace our population still more 
as it did in the last war. A new kind of rural culture is evidently ahead of us. 
There is one kind of immersion I believe in, and that is the kind which 
immerses itself in the stream of life even as Graham Taylor immersed himself 
in the river wards of Chicago and a half century later Chieago voted him the 
first citizen of its city. 

6. There is a place for an institutional program which will try to keep 
alive the principle of self-help in a democracy. I spent part of last summer 
among the Mennonites out in Kansas. I was impressed with the solid nature 
of their culture and their inevitably great future. The key to their greatness 
lies in their widespread adoption of the principle of self-help. I noted the 
size of their rural churches, membership of 750 and 675 at Sunday School. 
Co-operative buying and selling and marketing, mutual aid insurance com- 
panies, old folks’ homes and hospitals. The Mennonites are discussing the 
founding of a theological seminary. I am trying to get them to establish it 
here at Merom. We have made our own attempts at co-operative self-help. 
One is entitled to his own opinion about how much has been accomplished by 
this group which meets around the round table in the library of this building. 
I am perfectly certain that it constitutes for many people the biggest reason 
why some people on the outside are willing to help in this effort here. 

7. Weare deeply indebted to the staff who have given such unselfish 
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loyalty. We are indebted to the supporting agencies which our Mr. Green 
has mentioned. Like all educational institutions we have needs beyond our 
present supply. We need additional cottages for about 75 girls; we need a 
swimming pool adequately equipped with filtering plant. We need all the year 
around cottages which can be attached to the central heating plant. 

And now may I come to a more personal note. Five years ago today 
there passed from this earth one whom you have been generous enough to 
honor with a memorial hall. In order that you may feel that you are not just 
honoring my family but are really carrying forward a cause I want to tell you 
something of Asa Dutton Holt. My father’s name heads the list of the first 
group initiated into the first Grange organized in the United States. He was 
born on a farm near Fredonia, in the western part of New York in 1847. In 
1867, O. E. Kelley, on a trip from Washington, D. C., to his farm in Minne- 
sota, stopped off at Fredonia and organized the first Grange in the United 
States. Father was not a charter member but his name heads the list of the 
first group initiated. His two sisters and his sweetheart, my mother, joined at 
that time and were initiated a month later. In six years, this Grange move- 
ment had 858,000 members and according to Solon J. Buck of Harvard 
‘‘marked the opening of the new period in American history.’’ This epoch 
being nothing less than our national struggle for economic democracy. 

In 1871 father went to Colorado and became a leading figure in northern 
Colorado’s attempt to rescue itself from the grip of the Great American Desert 
by means of irrigation. These were the days when irrigation procedure was 
in the making. It was not only a struggle against an unfriendly nature but 
all the traditions of British common law were against them. The first men 
who took out irrigation ditches had to go to jail to secure a reversal on the part 
of the Supreme Court, that the water in the river belongs to the man who owns 
the bank of the river. They finally secured the ruling that water for irriga- 
tion is a public resource, and although there may be priority of appropriation, 
you cannot hoard it, nor monopolize it; you can only show a right to it. 

Father organized one of the first of the mutual stock companies for 
irrigation in northern Colorado, this company, the Highland Ditch Company 
later became one of the largest and most far-seeing of the companies of this 
kind. Professor Lowry Nelson, whose knowledge of such projects goes back 
to long experience has called these mutual companies one of America’s best 
examples of economic democracy. For more than sixty years, in addition to 
carrying forward a 700-acre irrigated farm, father was officially connected with 
this company most of the time as president. He knew more about irrigation 
law than most of the lawyers. I have often seen him prepare a case and turn 
it over to the lawyers for presentation at court. He gat a great deal of 
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satisfaction out of a creative lawsuit which cleared up a point and advanced 
good irrigation procedure. 

In 1884, he organized a Farmer’s Milling and Elevator Company. It 
introduced a certain amount of competition into the marketing of farmers’ 
grain in Colorado. Up until the recent depression that mill carried on. 
Like many small scale adventures it was swept to destruction and father, 
although he might have saved his property, preferred that he should share 
completely in the losses of other people. 

He died with the satisfaction that he had helped to make a valley 
blossom and grow the institutions of culture. Where the prairie dog, the 
rattlesnake and the owl once ruled in undisputed sway, there are farms, and 
homes and churches and schools. On the day of his funeral the Editor of the 
Longmont paper wrote : 

‘* If we go out into our countryside, we see the last of the garnering of 
the beautiful crops, the stubble of grain, great stacks of hay, trucks bringing 
in their last load of sugar beets. Presently, we shall see our stores humming 
with activity as the earnings from these crops drift into the marts of trade. 
We see the countryside criss-crossed with ditches, large and small, which 
have conveyed the water from the hills to the fields, without which our land 
would be semi-arid with scanty vegetation. 

‘*We look to the hills and see there the accumulated snow which shall 
melt and fill these ditches and bring next year’s harvest and every year 
thereafter, to bless us with the bounties of nature. 

‘*And on his last long journey comes A. D. Holt who laboured more 
than any other man to bring about this transformation from desert to a 
land of plenty. We should be thankful to him and revere his memory.”’ 

If the Asa Dutton Holt Hall carries forward this tradition the members 
of his family will be very happy. 


VALIDITY OF MADRAS AGRICULTURISTS’ RELIEF ACT UPHELD 


subject of rural indebtedness and devoted several pages to the Madras 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1938. * The validity of this Act was questioned 
in an appeal from a judgment of the Madras High Court which recently came 
before the Federal Court for hearing. The appellants contended that the 
provisions of Section 7 relating to the scaling down of debts were in direct 
conflict with Sections 32 and 79 of the Negotiable Instruments Act. The 
Negotiable Instruments Act, being a Federal subject, fell within the exclusive 
* Pages 329-331, 


ft the December 1940 issue of the Journal, Dr. P. M. Titus discussed the 
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competence of the Central Legislature. The question, therefore, was whether 
the Madras Act could affect monetary decrees obtained on promissory notes 
which were covered by the Negotiable Instruments Act. The Advocate General 
for India, who appeared for the appellants, contended that the action of the 
Madras Legislature was not a case of incidental repugnancy, but of direct 
encroachment on the sphere of legislation reserved for the Central Legislature. 
Under the circumstances, Section 7 of the Madras Act, which included within 
its scope all kinds of debts was invalid and ultra vires of the Madras Legisla- 
ture, and Section 8, which laid down the procedure for the scaling down of 
debts could not be sustained if Section 7 were thus held. 

The Federal Court, by a majority consisting of the Chief Justice and Sir 
S. Varadachariar, dismissed the appeal. Sir Maurice Gwyer in his judgment, 
said: ‘‘It must inevitably happen from time to time that legislation though 
purporting to deal with one subject in one list, touches also on a subject in 
another list and the different provisions of the enactment may be so closely 
intertwined that blind adherence to a strictly verbal interpretation would 
result in a large number of statutes being declared invalid because the legis- 
lature enacting them may appear to have legislated in a forbidden sphere. 
Hence the rule which has been evolved by the Judicial Committee, whereby the 
impugned statute is examined to ascertain its pith and substance or its true 
nature and character for the purpose of determining whether it is legislation 
with respect to this matter or that. 

‘*T am clear that the pith and substance of the Madras Act, whatever it 
may be, cannot at any rate be said to be legislation with respect to negotiable 
instruments or promissory notes, which are central subjects; and it seems to 
me quite immaterial that many or even most of the debts with which it deals 
are in practice evidenced by or based upon such instruments. That is an 
accidental circumstance which cannot affect the question. 

‘* Suppose that at some later date money-lenders were to adopt a different 
method of evidencing the debts of those to whom they lend money ; how could 
the validity or invalidity of the Act vary with money-lenders’ practice? Iam 
of opinion, therefore, that the Act cannot be challenged as only invading the 
forbidden field of list (the Federal Legislative List) for it was not suggested 
that it dealt with any item in that list other than No. 28. 

‘* It was then contended that even if not wholly invalid, either the Act 
was invalid in part insofar as it did or might affect promissory notes or that it 
ought to be construed as not to apply to promissory notes at all. But these 
questions do not in my opinion arise in the present case, because the liability 
on which the Act operated was a liability under a decree of the court passed 


before the commencement of the Act,’’ 
17 
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In a concurring judgment, Sir Varadachariar said: ‘‘ That the subject 
matter of the impugned legislation is to a certain extent at least within the 
jurisdiction of tre Provincial Legislature cannot be and has not been denied. 
It may be that it will fall partly under one item and partly under another item 
in list two or list three. 

‘* Though the Madras Act does not in terms purport to deal with nego- 
tiable instruments, debts due under such instruments will undoubtedly fall 
within the ‘definition of debts inthe Act. The question for consideration, 
therefore, is whether this inclusion of debts due under negotiable instruments 
has rendered the Act wholly or in part invalid or inoperative.’’ 

His Lordship referred to Canadian precedent and said that a number of 
Canadian eases ‘‘ recognise that even where provincial legislation contains 
provisions relating to subjects exclusively reserved for the Dominion legisla. 
ture, the whole enactment may be effective if the offending provisions are only 
incidental or if it is possible to regard a subject as falling under the provincial 
jurisdiction in another aspect and the impugned provincial legislation has been 
enacted in respect of the latter aspect.’’ 

His Lordship held that the case would clearly fall under the head 
‘money lending and money lenders’’ in Item 27 of list two. Under this head, 
it would probably make no difference in respect of the Provincial Legislature’s 
power to deal with such a case that a decree had been passed in respect of the 
debt, because the creditor would not be any less a money lender on that ac- 
count. If there should be any doubt on this ground it might be sufficient to 
read this head with Item 2 in the same list (jurisdiction and powers of courts). 
Even if it should be necessary to call in aid the powers under the concurrent 
list on the ground that there was an interference with the provisions of the 
Civil Procedure Code relating to decrees, the precaution of obtaining the as- 
sent of the Governor-General had been taken in this case. 

‘There in no reason,’’ said Sir Varadachariar, ‘‘ for holding that the 
impugned Act is invalid or inoperative so far as the subject matter of the pre- 
sent proceedings is concerned. The appeal must therefore be dismissed.’’ 

A dissenting opinion was rendered by Sir Shah Sulaiman who remarked 
that ‘‘in the early years of the working of a constitution, when ideas 
have not crystallized, and rules of law applicable to it have not been clearly 
formulated, differences of opinion are not uncommon. Taking all the provi- 
sions together and considering the Act as a whole, it could not be doubted that 
it was with respect to matters in lists two and three. It was most difficult to 
place it outside these two lists.’’ 

It was impossible to deny, he said, that the Act encroached upon the field 
covered by negotiable instruments—a Central subject. ‘‘It would have been 
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open to the Provincial Legislature expressly to exclude such instruments 
from the operation of the Act; but that had not been done. It is accordingly 
impossible to hold that there is no trespass on the Federal legislative field. 
There is an apparent overlapping and no clear-cut demarcation is discernible. 

‘‘In my opinion the Provincial Act, being repugnant to the existing 
Indian law relating to promissory notes, which is exclusively a Federal subject, 
is void to that extent. I, however, agree with the High Court that there is 
nothing in the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act which really conflicts with any 
provisions of the Hindu law. No doubt a creditor can always fall back upon 
the original consideration and sue upon the debt independently of the pro- 
missory note. It is equally true that the sons were impleaded in this case 
merely to deprive them of the chance of contending that it was not binding 
upon them on account of its having been tainted with immorality or illegality. 
A Hindu son is under a pious obligation to pay his father’s debts out of the 
joint family property. But he is not bound to pay what his father cannot be 
made to pay. If the interest on the loan taken by the father can be cut down 
under some existing law so as to benefit the father, the son can equally take 
advantage of that relief. 

‘*T also agree that any repugnancy to the Central Act is cured by the 
assent of the Governor-General and further as usurious loans come within 
money lending, any conflict with the Usurious Loans Act alone is not material. 
But for this erroneous conclusion as to the intra vires character of the Madras 
Act, based of course on the Full Bench decision of the Madras High Court, the 
subordinate judge would have had no jurisdiction to interfere with the decree; 
and so his order for the satisfaction of the decree when in fact it had not been 
satisfied, amounted to acting with an illegality in the exercise of his jurisdiction. 
The High Court could, therefore, appropriately exercise its discretion to 
interfere in revision. 

‘*T would allow the appeal and remit the case to the High Court with the 
declaration that the order of the subordinate judge, dated February 11, 1939, 
be set aside and the execution allowed to proceed.”’ 


BOMBAY SHOPS AND ESTABLISHMENTS ACT, 1939 


N the June, 1940 issue of the Journal, articles by Mr. G. A. Limaye and Mr. 
| Wilfred Singh pointed out the exploitation of children in unorganized 
industries in Bombay City. The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 
1939, which came into force on the 15th November 1940, is designed to correct 
the most flagrant abuses. The Act regulates the opening and closing hours of 
shops and provides that no person shall be required or allowed to work in a 
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shop for more than nine and a half hours in any day; for more than seven 
hours in any day unless he has had an interval of rest of at least one hour, or 
for more than five hours without a rest interval of at least half an hour. The 
periods of work and intervals of rest must be arranged within a 12 hour spread- 
over. Every person employed in a shop is to be given at least one day in a 
week as a holiday and no deduction is to be made from his wages because of 
this. 

Hours of work in commercial establishments are limited to 208 per 
month. 

No person employed in any restaurant, eating house or theatre or any 
other place of public amusement or entertainment shall be required or allowed 
to work in such establishment for more than ten hours in a day; for more than 
eight hours unless he has had an interval for rest of at least one hour, or for 
more than six hours without a rest interval of at least half an hour. The 
periods of work and intervals of rest must be within a 14 hour spread-over. 

No child, ¢. ¢., a person who has not completed his twelfth year, is 
allowed to work in any establishment to which the Act applies. 

No young person, 4. e., a person who is not a child and has not com- 
pleted his seventeenth year, is allowed to work in any establishment to which 
the Act applies, before 6 a. m. and after 7 p. m. The hours of work for young 
persons are limited to 8 per day and 42 in a week. No young person is allowed 
to work in an establishment for more than 4 hours in any day unless he has 
had an interval of rest of at least half an hour. 

The enforcement of the Act is entrusted to local authorities, who shall 
appoint such inspectorate as is regarded necessary for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the Act. 

Penalties are provided for obstructing inspectors and contravening the 
provisions of the Act. 

Though the Act extends to the whole Province of Bombay, it comes into 
force in the first instance only in the city of Bombay, the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pal Borough and Cantonment, the Poona City and Suburban Municipal 
Borough, the Poona Cantonment, the Sholapur Municipal Borough and the 
Hubli Municipal Borough. 

The Act may be criticised in that it lumps together establishments of a 
widely varying nature, but the underlying purpose is good. The usual tears 
are being shed about the pitiful lot of the boys under 12 who are thrown out 
of employment. But so far as Bombay is concerned the effect of this provi- 
sion should be a wholesome one. Large numbers of young boys have been 
attracted to the city inthe past because of the willingness of hotel (restaurant) 
keepers to provide them with food in return for their services. Hotel keepers, 
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in turn, have encouraged the importation of this cheap and easily exploitable 
labour. This abuse should now be stopped and any child in genuine need can 
be cared for in the Children’s Home at Chembur. 

Another repercussion of the Act has been the action of some employers, 
again mainly hotel keepers, in reducing the wages of existing employees who 
have been working for excessive hours, in order to employ the additional 
labourers required under the Act. In order to deprive their employees of the 
weekly holiday with pay contemplated under the Act, a number of employers 
have changed their employees from a monthly wage basis toa daily wage 
basis. 

The burden of inspection thrown upon a very small inspectorate is an 
extremely heavy one, and the difficulties connected with rigid inspection will 
quite probably result in a considerable number of establishments being able 
to evade the strict provisions of the Act. 

The principle behind this legislation is sound and undoubtedly a period 
of experience with the working of the Act will reveal its major weaknesses 
and result in its amendment and improvement. 


PROGRESS IN THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 


HE Annual Report of the Juvenile Branch on the Administration of the 
Children Act in the Bombay Province for the year ending 3lst March 
1940 reveals that the Children Act is in full application in 8 areas of the 
Province, while Part IV of the Act, dealing with Young Offenders, is in force 
throughout the whole Province. Work in the mofussil is hampered by lack 
of proper remand facilities—the only place of detention too often being the 
sub-jail or police lock-up, where it is impossible to separate juvenile and 
adult offenders in any adequate manner. Further, in those centres where the 
full Children Act has not yet been applied there are no proper Juvenile Courts 
and the Children are generally tried in a criminal court atmosphere. There 
is still need for education on the part of the magistrates. Cases are disposed 
of without adequate preliminary investigation and without due regard as to 
what the possible effect of the disposition will be on the future welfare of the 
child. There is still a marked lack of accommodation in Certified Schools. 
Owing to the shortage in the number of Certified School vacancies, boys 
often have to be retained in a remand Home after commitment to a School, 
while waiting for a vacancy to arise. At one time during the year in Poona, 
there were no less than 18 committed boys retained in the local Remand Home. 
Sometimes 40 boys were accommodated in premises designed to house 23, 
Out of 2,498 children detained in 1939-40, 1,424 or 57°01 per cent were 
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neglected children and 951 or 38°07 per cent were young offenders. In 1938, 
276 children were committed to Certified Schools and 50 to Private Institu- 
tions. In 1939-40, 574 children were committed to Certified Schools and 64 
to Private Institutions. The rate of institutional commitment has risen from 
18°46 to 25°9 per cent. The reason for this is the increased number of neglect- 
ed and homeless children removed from the streets, as well as an increase in 
the number of children removed from their homes because of moral danger. 

Probation work is naturally best developed in the city of Bombay. 
Four members of the Bombay Probation Staff are graduates of the Tata 
School. 

The Report pays a tribute to the work of the Child Guidance Clinic of 
the Tata School : ‘The Probation Officers and the children themselves owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. K. R. Masani, Director of the Child Guidance 
Clinic, for his unfailing help in the cases of children with specially difficult 
problems. His patient and gentle unravelling of the tangle of emotions in 
which they were caught, has set many of them free to make a new start, and 
indirectly his influence has reached hundreds of children, with whom he has 
had no direct contact, by virtue of the training and example given to us all.’’ 

Mentally defective children are still a problem in that there are no 
proper facilities for their disposition. It is hoped that the Mentally Defec- 
tive Children’s Home to be erected on a portion of the Chembur Plot will not 
be too long delayed. 

Much eredit is due to those in charge of the administration of the 
Bombay Children Act for the intelligent and sympathetic manner in which 
they are approaching their difficult task. 


RESURVEY OF MADRAS VILLAGES 


various parts of the Madras Presidency. Twenty years later the Depart- 

ment of Economies of Madras University made a resurvey of the villages 
in an endeavour to ascertain the trend of changes in these villages. The 
results of the study were summarized in a lecture delivered at Madras on the 
16th January by Dr. P. J. Thomas, Professor of Economies in the Madras 
University. 


T 1916-17 Dr. Gilbert Slater conducted a detailed survey of 8 villages in 


Dr. Thomas stated that during the twenty year period the population 
had increased in all but one of the resurveyed villages. Holdings had 
increased in number but had decreased in size. No attempt had been made to 
consolidate holdings—in fact the small size of the holdings seemed to make any 
such scheme impracticable. Dr. Thomas suggested that perhaps a better line 
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of approach would be to experiment in collective farming. There had been a 
great increase in the number of non-cultivating land-holders and a rapid 
growth in tenancy. The increase in the number of agricultural labourers 
might be designated as “‘ alarming.’’ The study revealed little change in the 
system of crops. Animal husbandry was still the most neglected branch of 
agriculture. 

With the development of banking facilities and co-operative credit, the 
rates of interest had fallen by about fifty per cent. Communications had im- 
proved, but with the improvement in communications the villages had become 
less self-sufficient, being now more dependent on outside trade centres for 
supply. Arrangements for marketing produce continue to be unsatisfactory. 
There was a slight improvement in literacy and in publie health. No 
appreciable rise could be marked in the standard of living. It would appear 
that the economie activities of Government since 1916 have been of more 
benefit to the urban areas than to the villages and that there is now an urgent 
need for a concentrated programme of rural development. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 


N his presidential address to the National Institute of Sciences in India, 
meeting at Benares early in January, Colonel R. N. Chopra, Director of 
the School of Tropical Medicine in Calcutta, and one of the recently 

created Knights, dealt with the problem of public health administration in 
India. One of the major difficulties according to Colonel Chopra, is the lack 
of co-operation between the official Medical and Public Health Departments, 
leading to confusion and financial waste. While in some respects it is advan- 
tageous to have separate administrative agencies for preventive and curative 
medicine, yet by and large the results have not been satisfactory. There has 
been much overlapping, particularly in the fields of maternity and child 
welfare, tuberculosis and leprosy. 

Colonel Chopra sees a possible remedy for the existing state of affairs 
in the English system, where the Ministry of Health is the chief tribunal for 
local authorities. He believes that in India a Federal Ministry of Health would 
prove to bea suitable co-operative agency for the provincial departments. 
The Federal Ministry could assume responsibility for the various health fune- 
tions conferred on the Central Government by the Act of 19385. Curative and 
preventive medicine would be dealt with under one department, suitably 
organized and containing competent advisers and technicians. Each Province 
would have a Board of Health under the Minister of the Department as 
Chairman, 
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There is no denying that the present system of organization, while 
efficient in many areas, leaves other areas almost completely neglected. 
Colonel Chopra’s scheme should be carefully studied as a possible solution to 
the problem, 


MEDICAL RELIEF FOR PUNJAB VILLAGERS 


Government have taken a number of important steps. A scheme of settling 

subsidised medical practitioners in rural areas was inaugurated in 1939. 
From November 1939 to March 1940, 60 subsidised medical practitioners were 
placed in villages which hitherto had not enjoyed any kind of medical relief. 
In May 1940 the scheme was extended by adding another group of 23 doctors 
to the subsidised list. 

Rural medical officers in charge of rural dispensaries now spend four 
days in each week in touring to four key villages within a radius of five miles 
from the dispensary. If necessary, the sick in these villages are treated in 
their own homes. School children are also examined and instruction is given 
in matters of personal hygiene. This system of visiting villages is now 
being practised in every district inthe Province and is expected to expand in 


the future. 


x order to bring medical relief within easy reach of the villagers the Punjab 


MALNUTRITION AND INFANT MORTALITY 


ECTURING at Patna University in mid-January, Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, 
I Director of Nutrition Research, Indian Research Fund Association, 
stressed the importance of a well-balanced diet for the mother and for 

the child—both before and after his birth. 

The maternal mortality rate in India is high. Although accurate 
figures cannot be obtained, a fair estimate would probably be 24°5 deaths per 
1,000 registered live births. Of the diseases common to expectant mothers 
in India, the larger number are due to some deficiency in diet. 

The infantile mortality rate is also high. Over a million infants die 
annually before reaching the age of one year. Fifty per cent of the total 
infant mortality takes place during the first month after birth, and 60 per cent 
of this total during the first week. One of the most important contributing 
factors is that of malnutrition, 

Dr. Aykroyd stated that the mortality rate remains high throughout 
childhood. Approximately 49 per cent of the total mortality in India is 
among children below ten years of age, Here again it is the same story. 
The parents live on a defective diet and the children eat the same thing as 
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their parents. The amount of cereals consumed is out of proportion to the 
amount of milk and vegetables. 

Parents must be educated regarding correct feeding and the maternity 
and child welfare service of the country greatly extended. ‘‘The task of 
raising the standard of health by improving the diet of children,’’ said Dr. 
Aykroyd, ‘‘is one which must appeal to all who have the welfare of the 
country at heart.’’ 


PROPOSED LABOUR LEGISLATION 


January, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government of 

India, pointed out that ‘‘ the war and the need to concentrate on winning 
it should not stand in the way of healthy and peaceful preparations to meet the 
new conditions that must come with peace.’’ The path of wisdom was not to 
allow problems to accumulate, but totake them up at the present time and 
seek to find their solution.’’ 

As a result of the Conference discussions it was decided that six official 
bills dealing with labour problems are to be drafted for introduction in the 
autumn session of the Central Assembly. The proposed bills relate to (a) 
prohibition of strikes and lockouts during conciliation; (b) holidays with pay; 
(e) weekly holidays in commercial establishments and shops; (d) amendment 
of the Factories Act so as to designate all establishments employing ten or 
more persons as factories; (e) recognition of trade unions; (f) extension of 
maternity benefit legislation to women employed in coal mines. 

The proposals, which had been previously discussed with representatives 
of employers and of labour separately at Calcutta early in January, were 
discussed with representatives of Provincial and State Governments at the 
Delhi conference. In his opening address Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar empha- 
sized that it was not the intention of the Central Government to invade legiti- 
mate provincial or State spheres. The object rather was to ensure coordinated 


[ opening the Second Labour Conference, which met at New Delhi in late 


labour legislation. 
With reference to the prohibition of strikes and lockouts during conci- 


liation, the procedure outlined is that before a strike or lockout is commenced, 
the party contemplating such action must give 14 days’ notice to the opposite 
party, at the same time sending a copy to the Labour Commissioner or other 
officer appointed for that purpose. The notice must state the reasons for the 
proposed course of action. Upon receipt of the notice it is the duty of 
Labour Commissioner, or the properly designated officer, to attempt a peace- 
ful settlement of the dispute. If the attempt at conciliation fails, the strike 
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or lockout may be started at the end of the fortnight. In the meantime 
Government may decide whether it is advisable to appoint a board of concilia- 
tion or court of inquiry under the Act. If such a board is appointed, the 
strike or lockout should not be started for two months from the date of its 
appointment, or till its conclusions are published—whichever is earlier. During 
the period of conciliation the status quo should be maintained by both groups. 

Regarding recognition of trade unions the Conference felt that there 
should be central legislation defining conditions for the recognition of trade 
unions by provincial governments and that the provincial governments should 
be empowered to add to these conditions. The basic conditions as suggested 
are : (1) that the union should fulfil the requirements of the Trade Unions Act; 
(2) that membership should not be restricted on communal or other religious 
grounds ; (3) that the union should submit a copy of its membership lists to the 
Government ; (4) that the executive committee should meet at least once in a 
quarter and should be fully conversant with all union affairs ; (5) that the 
union has been in existence for at least six months. It was further suggested 
by the Conference that Central legislation should compel employers to recognise 
trade unions recognised by a provincial Government ; that provincial govern- 
ments should have the discretion to fix or not fix minimum membership, and 
that provincial governments should have the right to confer such powers or 
privileges as they may consider desirable on recognised trade unions. 

The Conference agreed that an actuarial examination should be under- 
taken as a preliminary to the possible introduction of a sickness insurance 
scheme for workers. 
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Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction. (Studies in modern social structure). 
By Karu MANNHEIM, translated by Edward Shils. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1940. Pp. 469. $3.50. 


This book consists of a translation from German of Mensch und Gessells- 
chaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus (1935), lectures, articles originally contributed 
to English Journals, and some additional matter specially written for the book. 
It has been in the making for five or six years. 

The book is divided into several parts, whose titles themselves give a 
general idea of the main contents and theme: The significance of the age of 
social reconstruction; rational and irrational elements in contemporary society; 
social causes of the contemporary crisis in culture; crisis, dictatorship, war; 
thought at the level of planning; planning for freedom and freedom at the 
level of planning. 

Recognizing a major social crisis, Mannheim as a German, having 
experienced in his own life the vital consequences of such a crisis and social 
transformation, is confronted.with the task of re-thinking the processes of 
social conflict and social control. He says : 

At the present stage of events we need a new kind of foresight, a new technique for 
managing conflicts, together with a psychology, morality, and plan of action in many ways 
completely different from those which have obtained in the past. Jt is only by Remaking of 
Man himself that Reconstruction of Society is possible. (Italics are mine.) The reinterpretation 
of human capacities, the reconstruction of our moral code, are not subjects for edifying 
sermons or visionary utopias. They are vital to us all, and the only question is what 
can reasonably be done in this direction, ( p, 15 ) 

The major problems arising out of such a situation and the urgent 
demand for solutions raise many problems, and these problems form the 
central theme of the book: ‘‘ The problem of how psychological, intellectual, 
and moral developments are related to the social process, and the problem 
of discovering the various sociological factors which could explain why civi- 
lization is collapsing before our eyes.’’ With the aid of the refined tools 
of social sciences, Mannheim attempts, with a great deal of success, to di- 
agnose the causes of the contemporary social malady, and prescribe some 
methods of treatment. 

Historically, three essential stages are recognized in the growth of 
human society: (1) Man at the stage of horde solidarity; (2) Man at the 
stage of individual competition; (3) Man at the stage of super-individual 
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group solidarity. At all these stages, the criteria by which changes in moral- 
ity and their effects on practical affairs are judged are the ‘‘ range of peoples’ 
foresight and the range of their sense of responsibility.’’ The author recog- 
nizes the lack of both in contemporary society and observes that ‘“‘the con- 
temporary social order must collapse if rational social control and the individu- 
al’s mastery over his own impulses do not keep step with technological develop- 
ment.’’ The irrationality of our present day morality is that while we have 
evidence to believe in the ability of human reason and moral discipline to 
attain the level of planning and self responsibility, we also notice the presence 
and exercise of the “‘ will to destruction ’’ as a public force. 

In the study of the “‘ basic trends in modern society,’’ the author 
suggests three major hypotheses: ‘‘ Most of the symptoms of our time are 
due to the transition from laissez-faire toa planned ‘society. The transition 
from a democracy of the few to a mass society explains another set of changes. 
The changes in social technique account for yet a third group of changes, 
which has profoundly modified our social life (p. 250). Present crises 
are interpreted as mainly the noises made by the clash of the half-regulation 
and the drift accompanying the transition. Regarding the social techniques, 
much emphasis is laid on the “‘ need’’ to control public opinion by adminis- 
trative devices. Much space is given to analysis of the conscious establish- 
ment and coordination of publics and their psychological elements. The major 
concern is with the techniques of controlling controls. The penetrating ana- 
lyses of Marxism and of several other types of liberalism are illuminating. 

The latter part of the book is a discussion of the character and pro- 
blems of planning. The author advances toward positive and constructive 
statements with a hopeful discussion of planned democracy. Planning is ana- 
lyzed as a type of thought and it is clearly demonstrated that his conception of 
freedom is not incompatible with his conception of planning. 

In the welter of compartmentalized and contradictory interpretations of 
modern social crises, Mannheim’s analysis enables one to see at least dimly, 
in total perspective, the causes and meaning of what is happening in various 
sectors of modern civilization. Any light on the methods one can apply for 
the ‘‘ remaking of man himself’’ which alone Mannheim feels, ‘‘ makes 
reconstruction of society possible, ’’ will be welcome to all who are engaged 
in the great task. For such readers the book will give ample satisfaction. 

Mannheim’s book may be a prelude to a new stage in the development of 
the field of social sciences. Very seldom do we find sociologists talking about 
‘‘planning’’ or ‘‘ reforming society’’ or any such pious and ambitious 
programmes. They are too ‘‘ detached’”’ and “‘scientific’’ for such endea- 
vours. Here is an eminent sociologist considering the prospects of planning 
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and not merely pleading and persuading, but sharply analyzing the conse- 
quences of drift and aloofness. 

The bibliography, given at the end of the book, is helpful for students 
of sociology who desire to make more detailed study of modern problems. It 
covers numerous fields and extends over seventy pages. But the author says 
that ‘* it neither aims at completion, nor does it claim to give the best possible 
selection.’’ Yet it remains as one of the most complete and best. 

P. M. Titus 


On the Bringing Up of Children. Edited by JouN Rickman. London : Kegan 
Paul, 1938. Pp. 237. 6s. 6d. 


This book deals fundamentally with the problem of parent-child rela- 
tionships—a problem recognised by progressive schools of medical, educational 
and social psychology as one of outstanding significance for the development 
of the personality of the child. 

On the Bringing Up of Children is edited by Dr. John Rickman and is 
written by five psycho-analysists. A glance at the names of the editor and the 
writers indicates that the book presents the best of psycho-analytic thought 
on the subject of child upbringing. 

Dr. Rickman in his preface outlines the vital role of Freud’s researches 
and discoveries regarding the unconscious, and the new scientific concepts 
based thereon, in producing an instrument of research which penetrates 
deeply into the child’s mind, and enables, therefore, the better understanding 
and bringing up of children. He draws attention to the fact that the dis- 
coveries of psycho-analysis have shown that the growth of the child’s mind is a 
far more complicated process than was supposed, and he stresses that much 
harm may be done to healthy growth in children if methods of upbringing, 
recommended by individuals who themselves are not adequately acquainted 
with the intricacies of the process of development, and which underestimate 
the complexities of development, are adopted. 

Dr. Rickman emphasises that the really important factor in upbringing 
‘is the general attitude of the parents and the way in which the ordinary de- 
tails of life are conducted.’’ This will be a real eye opener to those individuals 
who have the idea that all they have to do to be good upbringers, either as par- 
ents or guardians or teachers, is to read some books on ‘‘ Child Psychology’’— 
preferably of the kind where clear instructions of a rule of the thumb type 
are given. Equally useful and illuminating are the sections dealing with the 
importance of the role of the father in upbringing, and particularly the em- 
phasis on the triangular relationship between the father, mother and child, 
‘* Children need to see the interplay of personality of father and mother, male 
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and female, for their social imagination is far more active than is generally 
realized, and they are helped by observing the friendliness of one sex to the 
other. If the father and mother are at loggerheads it will be hard for the child 
to envisage with satisfaction the founding of a home of his own, whereas the 
experience of a congenial home fosters the desire to produce a similar one for 
oneself. He needs to see the considerate behaviour of his parents to one an- 
other, their good humour in the face of vexation, their camaraderie, anda 
mutual loyalty, for by these observations the child is strengthened in a belief 
that he can overcome his own jealousies and aggression, his inconsiderateness, 
ill humour and perfidiousness.’’ Dr. Rickman brings out clearly the other 
important role of the father, namely that he is looked upon by the child as the 
embodiment of creativeness and is the skilled adviser who helps little children 
out of their difficulties. He comes to be seen in the role of a stimulating pro- 
ducer of good things, chief among these being other children. 

Miss Ella Sharpe contributes the opening chapter, “‘ Planning for Sta- 
bility.’’ She deals lucidly with the basic principles of upbringing, revealed 
by psycho-analytic researches, which help in ensuring mental health. She 
stresses the importance of what the parents are and how they behave for suc- 
cessful upbringing—rather than what they say or what they plan. Miss Sharpe 
goes on to describe the various ways in which unconscious reactions on the 
part of the mother towards the child influence her behaviour, and also how 
the mother’s reactions towards the child are caused by unconscious reactions 
to her own mother or father—a formulation the truth of which has been gra- 
dually becoming more and more realised by child psychologists. Undue seve- 
rity on the part of the mother, over-solicitude and over-protection, dislike of 
feeding the baby, thrusting the baby away from her to nurses or boarding 
schools, are referred back to the cause of these manifestations, namely, un- 
conscious and unresolved aggression towards the child. In stressing the import- 
ance for the growing child of an environment where the parents have a stable, 
harmonious and happy relationship, where there is undivided authority, where 
there is no favouritism towards a particular sibling, Miss Sharpe indicates 
some of the basic qualities expected of a good environment. 

The writer draws attention to the ill effects of explicit plans of upbring- 
ing, whether adopted on account of the parents’ ambition or family traditions 
which take no note of the child’s particular interests or needs, and stresses the 
importance of the fundamental attitude on the part of the parents of allowing 
the child to develop his own potentiality rather than attempting to make him 
an extension or fulfilment of parental ambitions. ; 

Miss Sharpe shows clearly and interestingly how parents should deal 
with the problem of sensuous pleasure, and recognise and avoid interferences 
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which are likely to interrupt orderly development. She deprecates the adult 
assumption ‘‘ that children are too small, too young and above all too igno- 
rant.... They chafe at being small, they resent being too young, above all 
they hate being ignorant.’’ This is a point of special importance that social 
workers would do well to note in order that they may influence the attitudes of 
Indian parents and upbringers. 

The author pleads for an understanding of the unconscious factors and 
the emotional upheavals in the child associated with such situations as wean- 
ing, the displacement of a child from a privileged position by the arrival of a 
younger one, or the death of one of the parents or of a sibling, so that the child 
may be helped to withstand and get over such crises in a healthy manner. 
She does not omit to mention the importance of knowledge of the sexual deve- 
lopment of the child and gives a succinct summary of early sexuality and 
sublimation, of sexual rivalry and the manifestation of difficulty in sexual 
development. She stresses the necessity for bodily gratifications of a sensuous 
nature and points out the way to meet it, namely, by the provision of games, 
exercises, rythmic movements, dancing and music. The dangers of an over- 
anxious attitude regarding masturbatory indulgences by the child are pointed 
out, and indications are given how sexual activities may be the result of inner 
emotional tensions and thus need to be dealt with in an understanding manner 
rather than by punishment. The writer finally summarises in a really helpful 
and practical manner some of the basic principles on which upbringing should 
be planned. 

Mrs. Melanie Klein, in the second chapter, deals with the problems of 
weaning. It is pointed out that the first gratification which the child derives 
from the external world is the satisfaction of being nursed at the breast—a 
satisfaction which has two parts, one part resulting from the alleviation of 
hunger, and the other equally important part resulting from the pleasure ex- 
perienced by the stimulation of the mouth in sucking and the passage of the 
warm stream of milk running down the throat to fill the stomach. 

The writer states that analytic work has shown that babies react to 
frustration of this pleasure and unpleasant stimuli with feelings and phantasies 
of hatred and aggression, whereas gratifying stimuli are reacted to with 
phantasies focussing on pleasure. The breast naturally is the object of all 
these feelings and phantasies. The processes of projection and introjection 
are explained in a simple manner, and how the child comes to regard the 
breasts as “‘good breasts’’ and ‘‘bad breasts.’’ The fantastic and unrealistic 
nature of his relation to everything, including people, parts of his own body 
and inanimate objects, is pointed out. It is shown how as the child grows, a 
change in his emotional attitude towards his mother takes place and feelings of 
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satisfaction or frustration are transferred from the breasts to her as a person, 
giving rise to feelings towards the mother, both of a destructive and loving 
nature, and giving rise to deep and disturbing conflicts in the child’s mind. 
Oral sadism and the confilcting feelings of love, hatred and guilt are next 
described and it is pointed out how the ‘‘desire to resiore,’’ or the impulses of 
restitution, are the driving forces in all constructive activities and interests 
and for social development. The importance of introjection of parental 
figures, that is, ‘‘the taking mentally into oneself of parental figures,’’ is 
mentioned and the author states from her psycho-analytic studies and 
researches on small children how important it is for healthy growth, for 
confidence and trust in oneself and others, and in overcoming feelings of fear 
of being governed by one’s own uncontrollable hatred, for the child to introject 
a ‘“‘good’’ mother, that is, to establish within himself a kind and helpful 
mother. The writer goes on to describe how frustration at the breast is felt 
by the child to be a deliberate deprivation on the part of the mother, who is 
then regarded as a nasty person who withholds the breast from the child. 
‘The child feels when the breast is wanted but is not there as if it were lost 
forever; since the conception of the breast extends to that of the mother, the 
feelings of having lost the breast lead to the fear of having lost the loved 
mother entirely, and this means not only the real mother, but also the good 
mother within. In my experience this fear of the total loss of the good 
object (internalized and external) is interwoven with feelings of guilt at 
having destroyed her (eaten her up), and then the child feels that her loss is 
punishment for his dreadful deed; thus the most distressing and conflicting 
feelings become associated with frustration, and it is these which make the 
pain of what seems like a simple thwarting so poignant.’’ 

These and similar deductions made from the author’s psychoanalytic 
work are followed by practical instructions in simple language as to what the 
mother can do to help the child in the difficult task of adjusting to the loss of 
the breast at the time of weaning, so that even if some of the psycho-analytic 
formulations present difficulties for some readers totally unacquainted with 
psycho-analytic theory, the detailed and practical suggestions based upon the 
formulations are readily available to all who have a sincere desire to avail 
themselves of good advice on the methods of successful weaning. The value 
of this chapter is enhanced by suitable advice in regard to dealing with the 
child in general, and with such problems as those connected with thumb 
sucking, masturbation, training in habits of cleanliness, and nursery problems. 
The underlying principle of cardinal importance, however, is the development 
of a ‘‘really happy relationship between the mother and child which can be 
established only when nursing and seeding the baby is not a matter of duty 
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but a real pleasure to the mother.’’ 

The third chapter is contributed by Dr. Middlemore, who writes on 
‘‘The Uses of Sensuality.’’ She mentions the various aspects of the child’s 
changing response to sensual stimulation, indicating that the enjoyment of bodi- 
ly feeling steadily increases during the first months of life—the main interest 
and pleasure progressively passing over from oral to anal and thence to genital 
sensation—every sensation having its psychic accompaniment of fantasy. The 
writer goes on to describe the various uses of sensuality, not only as a means 
of relieving instinct tensions, but also such uses as its influence on the baby to 
act and make experiments with the world of objects around him—illustrating 
from her clinical observations. She deals in a very practical manner with the 
problem of thumb sucking and masturbation, suggesting that there should be 
no undue frustration of these activities as they help the child to relieve tension 
and leave the body and mind at ease to work at their best. Dr. Middlemore 
pleads with parents not to react with disgust or fear to a child’s experiencing 
or description of his various sensations, as when this happens the baby comes 
to think that certain attributes are bad, and loses interest in experimentation 
and investigations of objects. 

The writer gives very sound practical advice, based on her studies of 
the function of sensuality, in regard to the nature of toys to give the young 
child, namely, such toys as leave him free to use them imaginatively, construe- 
tively and as he wishes. She stresses how wrong it is to thrust toys or other 
objects at a child, or to impose on him regulations as to how he has to play 
with them. 

Turning to the question of muscular movements, the author stresses the 
exquisite pleasure the child experiences through muscle activity, over and 
above the resulting discharge of instinct tension. Muscular activity and ex- 
perimentation also promote a knowledge of his own functions, and the acquisi- 
tions of bodily skills so that ‘‘ every sublimation or skill is built on a founda- 
tion of bodily pleasure and specially on muscle pleasure.’’ The author 
stresses the very important observation that a child should never be checked 
in any muscular activity or movement, however meaningless it may appear to 
the adult, unless there is very good reason to stop such movement. 

She deals intelligently with the question of sensual pleasure the child 
gets from bodily contact with people. It is indicated that the child needs to 
be fondled and praised in return for all the things he does for his parents and 
that if the parents are cold, unresponsive and lacking in interest, the 
sublimatory activities are likely to break down in face of strain in adult life. 
Hence parents should give freely of kisses and caresses and cuddles which a 
child demands; they have, howeyer, to take care that their response should be 
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a response in reality and not a demand which they make on the child because 
they happen to be lonely or unsatisfied. Demanding demonstrations of 
affection could easily add to the injurious situation created in the child, a 
sense of obligation in regard to giving love. This chapter, like the preceding 
one, contains numerous practical suggestions based on the deep truths 
discovered by psycho-analysis and conveys much that is new and interesting 
in regard to sensual experiences. 

Next follows an interesting and instructive chaper on ‘‘Questions and 
Answers.’’ The subject is discussed systematically, including such aspects 
as the motives behind questions, to whom questions are asked, the nature 
and varieties of the response to questions, and questions on sex. The author 
makes a distinction between interest and curiosity, in the sense that ‘‘inter- 
est is characterised by a relative freedom from fear whereas in curiosity 
anxiety either impels or hinders.’’ One feels disinclined perhaps to accept 
this rather restricted meaning of the word curiosity and its use to denote only 
an unhealthy type of curiosity, but in any case the distinction makes clear to 
the reader the differentiation between questions put by a child, which should 
give no cause for alarm or anxiety to upbringers, and those which are put as a 
result of emotional disturbances such as unhealthy internal tension, doubt or 
fear. Amongst the motivations behind questions, lack of a sense of emotional 
security figures prominently, and the author writes interestingly from her 
experience about what is really at the back of the mind of the child in regard 
to questions which appear to deal with such common objects as an electric 
stove or a particular type of tiled floor—showing how the questions have a 
disguised meaning, the questions really pertaining to something more funda- 
mentally important to the child for which the object may only be a symbol. 

Attention is drawn to the mechanism of projection, how children invest 
objects in a room ‘‘with much of the threatening significance of their own 
feelings and the feelings, real or supposed, of other people.’’ The writer 
illustrates from the cases of children with whom she used methods of psycho- 
analytical play diagnoses and play therapy, how deep and hidden and personal 
the meaning of the play often is, and how the same holds good for children’s 
questions, and how they are invariably connected with the security of their 
relation to the questioned person. This being so, there is all the need for 
adults to reassure the child in regard to his questions, which need to be met 
by an intuitive understanding of the levels of the mind from which they arise 
and the kind of anxiety they are designed to allay. While parents cannot be 
expected to possess this intuitive understanding fully, nor again to know the 
psycho-analytic methods to understand and meet the anxieties of the child, 
the writer makes the important point, that parents and other upbringers can 
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adopt the right kind of attitude, and answer the questions ina helpful 
manner,—that is, an attitude which is devoid of ridicule, disgust or irritation, 
however silly, disgusting and irritating the question might appear to the 
adults through their not understanding the motivations of the question. With 
regard to questions ‘‘the problem does not lie only in the intellectual aspect of 
the child’s questions, but also in the social relationships which lie behind 
them,’’ and hence the author’s remarks will go a long way in making some of 
the readers realise that the manner in which they answer questions is vastly 
more important to the child than the active intellectual content or information 
which their answers contain. 

The writer describes in an interesting manner the various types of 
responses to questions made by parents, and the deeper motivations responsi- 
ble for the particular type of response in a given person, and she gives 
practical advice on the topic in this connection. As in so many other attitudes, 
the kind of response the parent had as a child from his own parents influences 
to no small extent his response to his children’s questions, either in the 
direction of similarity or the direct opposite, hence the value of self-knowledge 
in regard to one’s own emotional responses again emerges as of primary 
importance in child upbringing. 

The topic of questions of sex is treated in a sane and practical manner 
and the author stresses both the need of honesty and frankness on the part of 
upbringers in answering such questions and the harmful effect of avoiding the 
whole subject of sex. She points out the advantage of planning to bring up 
children with a minimum of emotional disturbances, rather than to plan how to deal 
with such disturbances when they have already been formed, and she pleads for 
more knowledge on the part of parents so that they may apply knowledge 
with a kindly understanding which is free from unconscious distortions and com- 
plications, so as to ensure in its turn the healthy development of the children. 

Dr. Susan Isaacs contributes the last two chapters. The chapter on habit 
is written with particular reference to training in cleanliness. The author points 
out the deficiencies of the behaviourist viewpoint that the education of the child 
is entirely a matter of conditioning his reflexes, so as to bring about the forma- 
tion of particular desirable habits and goes on to describe some of the discoveries 
of psycho-analysis in regard to the unconscious mental factors, the feelings and 
wishes and fears and phantasies which erystallize into a particular habit. She 
gives this description in a lucid and practical manner, giving illustrations from 
numerous common habits of children, and herein lies one of the outstanding 
qualities which marks the whole book. The theoretical findings and discussion 
of psycho-analysis are described and illustrated in regard to the numerous 
practical problems of every-day life, and measures of upbringing characterised 
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by wisdom and elasticity and based on the knowledge and understanding gained 
by psycho-analysis are offered in simple and non-technical language. 

The writer illustrates her remarks on habit by selecting the problem of 
training in cleanliness, and she deals with this topic in a very practical man- 
ner, giving numerous examples of children brought to her for difficulties in 
connection with cleanliness resulting in soiling. Both the deep unconscious 
mental factors behind bowel function and the practical measures to be applied 
in getting over the disturbances of this function are described clearly and 
lucidly. Here again the importance of giving the child time to acquire control 
and skill regarding the function, and of the need for training the child in an 
atmosphere of patience, love and trust is pointed out, as is also the danger of 
overemphasising the value of habit with regard either to early training or sub- 
sequent breakdowns. 

The final chapter on ‘‘The Nursery as a Community’”’ deals mainly 
with the broader aspects of the relation between adults and children in the 
nursery, and with the reaction of the child to the behaviour of the adults. A 
glimpse is given of how the child probably reacts to the environment in early 
infancy, and how life for it is felt as ‘‘a series of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ moments, 
which in the beginning are largely separate experiences. The ‘good’ moments 
are almost identical with the ‘good’ mother who brings them, and with his 
own ‘good’ feelings of love and satisfaction when he receives them. On the 
other hand, the ‘bad’ moments of frustration and loss, and the child’s own 
‘pad’ feelings of rage and pain and fury, give rise to the image of the ‘ bad’ 
mother, to whom all these things are attributed.’’ 

The author points out the importance of the infantile conflict between 
love and hate for the same person, in shaping the growth and destiny of the 
individual and describes the way the child tries to deal with this problem of 
loving and hating the same person. She shows the importance of restitution 
and the harm of needlessly checking the play of a child which may be based on 
phantasies of making restitution to the mother. It is also pointed out that 
one of the most powerful means of social and emotional education for the young 
child is the play and the companionship of the child with others. The author 
stresses how extraordinarily human babies and little children are and she 
pleads that the same degree of consideration that we naturally extend to adults 
should be shown to children. Respect for each child’s individual personality 
is the keynote of this chapter, as also of the whole book. Though the child is 
not to be needlessly checked in his activities, he needs a background of regular 
routine and is to be protected from the caprice of inconsistent discipline. The 
author removes any misunderstanding which may arise in the minds of some 
parents that the parents should live only for their children and think of noth- 
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ing but their children’s welfare. She makes the pertinent point that the parent 
who goes too far in the direction of self-sacrifice and who does not pay adequate 
attention to the fact that she has to lead her own emotional life and to maintain 
her own inner balance may injure rather than help the child. According to 
the author the best upbringing is possible in those families where the parents 
are able to respect both their own personalities, as well as those of the children, 
so as to produce a happy and ordered life, and where the parents encourage 
and develop the initiative of the children for the varied demands they must 
meet in their lives in the larger community outside the home. 

The book is written in a most interesting and readable style. It contains 
such a wealth of material pertaining to the practical issues of child upbringing 
and represents so accurately the leading contributions of psycho-analysis re- 
garding upbringing that it is of great value to social case workers, teachers, 
doctors and all others interested in children. To those directly connected with 
the upbringing of children, such as parents, it is indispensable if they wish to 
acquaint themselves with the tremendous strides made of recent years in the 
art of child upbringing and if they desire to live up to the light of this new 
knowledge. 

K. R. MASANI 


The Child and His Family. By CHARLOTTE BUHLER. With the collaboration 
of Edeltrud Baar, Lotte Danzinger-Schenk, Gertrud Falk, Sophie Gedeon, 
Gertrud Hortner. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
1940. Pp. 187. 10s. 6d. net. 


The family is the most important influence in the early development of 
the child. In it the child’s personality is moulded and his character shaped 
for good or for ill. What he becomes depends to a very large extent upon the 
kind of relationships he enjoys with his parents and the other members of the 
family. Many volumes have come out of the press recently bearing upon 
the importance of the home environment to the growth of the child and his 
development. Unlike the other books covering the same general field, The 
Ohild and His Family is a quantitative study of the child’s environment, its 
influence on him, and on his character development. 

The author, a noted Viennese Psychologist and formerly a member of 
the faculty of the University of Vienna, is the Director of the Parents’ 
Institute of Psychology for Normal Children in London. With the help of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. Buhler, while still in Vienna, directed a group 
of trained workers and guided their investigation of the mutual relations 
that exist between the child and his family, that is, of the child’s life within 
the family circle. 
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For the purpose of this investigation, seventeen families and thirty 
children were closely observed and studied by twelve trained persons who 
visited the selected homes twice a week at various times of the day, during 
periods ranging from three months to one-half year. The observers were on 
the most friendly terms with each family and took an active part in their daily 
routine of life. Such intimate and friendly relationship of the trained group 
of observers with the selected families made it possible to make an intense 
and careful study of parent-child relationships and their effects on the child’s 
development. 

This book contains the methods and results of the study of family life 
undertaken by the Vienna Psychological Institute. It gives us for the first 
time a new approach and a new technique—the application of exact methods to 
problems which have hitherto been approached only descriptively. Much of 
the research material is given in the form of charts and figures. Parents’ 
approaches to their children and the latter’s reactions have all been classified, 
tabulated, and evaluated statistically. 

Although a sincere attempt has been made to study the mutual relation- 
ships of parents and children, and of siblings in several homes on the basis of 
exact records of all events occurring in those families, still the material is 
limited in scope. Therefore the study can lay claim only to a methodological 
significance. Asa first attempt in this direction, it demonstrates a method 
whereby the mutual relations between individuals may be evaluated quanti- 
tatively. Hence the principal value of the book lies in showing a new way of 
approach to the child-family relations and the possibility of studying them by 
exact methods. 

J. M. KUMARAPPA 


Children in a Democracy. General Report of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
January, 1940. Price 20 Cents. 


The Report under review is the one adopted by the Fourth White House 
Conference called by President Roosevelt to consider how American culture 
can promote further the well-being of children. The first of these Conferences 
was called by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909 to consider primarily the 
care of dependent children. Among its recommendations, which constituted a 
landmark in this particular field, were the following: ‘‘that children should 
not be removed from their own homes by reasons of poverty; that the causes 
of dependency should be studied and so far as possible ameliorated or removed; 
that for children who must be removed from their own homes foster homes in 
families are as a rule desirable; that institutions for children should 
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preferably be on the cottage plan; that child-caring agencies should be 
incorporated with state approval, and the state should inspect their work; and 
that a Federal Children’s Bureau should be created to investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children.’’ 

In 1919 the Second White House Conference was called by President 
Wilson, and was organized by the Federal Children’s Bureau. It concerned 
itself mainly with the formulation of child welfare standards relating to 
children entering employment, and health standards to protect the health of 
children and mothers. General statements with reference to economic and 
social standards, recreation and child welfare legislation were also incor- 
porated. 

The Third White House Conference was called by President Hoover in 
1929. Its purpose, as stated by the President himself was ‘‘to study the 
present status of the health and well-being of the children of the United States 
and its possessions; to report what is being done; to recommend what ought 
to be done and how to do it.’’ 

This conference illustrated admirably the whole picture of the technical 
approach to the field of child welfare. An unusual number and variety of 
specialists such as psychologists, pediatrists, physicians, social workers, 
sociologists, nurses, specialists in home economics, psychiatrists, economists, 
anthropologists, educationists, kindergarteners and many others participated 
in the work. For a year some 1,200 committee members, experienced in the 
different fields of child health, care, training and protection made nation-wide 
studies of children and the forces affecting their development and growth. 

The findings of the various committees were published in 37 volumes— 
a library in itself. Here are some samplings of the work: child labour, 
children’s reading, education for home and family life, home and school 
co-operation, the home and the child, nursery education, parent education, 
safety education in schools, the school health programme, social hygiene in 
schools, the handicapped and the gifted, vocational guidance, body mechanics, 
growth and development of the child, health protection for the pre-school 
child, hospitals and child health, nutrition service in the field and child health 
centres, obstetric education, pediatrics, communicable disease control, the 
delinquent child, organization for the care of handicapped children, prenatal, 
natal and postnatal care, maternal morbidity and mortality. 

It was in 1939 that the Fourth Decennial White House Conference was 
called to consider the relation between children and the American Democracy, 
The final report has not yet come out but the General Report adopted by the 
Conference deals with such topics as the Goals of a Democracy, The Child in 
the Family, Religion in the Lives of Children, Educational Services in the 
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Community, Protection against Child Labour, Youth and Their Needs, 
Conserving the Health of Children, Children under Special Disadvantages, 
Public Administration and Financing. It also contains some 98 reeommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the child’s opportunities and the environment in 
which it grows. All these Conferences are outstanding evidences of a move- 
ment that has been growing up in the United States during the last three 
decades to co-ordinate the various child welfare schemes into a single compre- 
hensive programme, as well as of the clear recognition of the American people 
of the importance of children to the building of a better nation and an efficient 
democracy. 
J. M. KUMARAPPA 


Juvenile Delinquency in Massachusetts as a Public Responsibility. Issued by 
The Massachusetts Child Council, Boston Mass., 1939. Pp. 196. Rs. 4-14-0. 


This study was occasioned by the facts revealed in Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck’s One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents published in 1934. 

The fact that of the 332 persons committed to the Massachusetts State 
Prison in one year, 152 or 46 per cent had been ‘‘convicted’’ of offences 
before their 17th birthday, pushed the question into the fore whether 
delinquency treatment was enough, or whether the time was not ripe for a new 
attack on the problem, looking forward to an earlier understanding of the 
causes of delinquency and the methods of its prevention. 

The study was undertaken by the Massachusetts Child Guidance Council, 
which organized six groups to deal with specific problems : 

Group I. Foster Home Placement of Delinquent Children. 

Group II. Legal Aspects of Delinquency. 

Group III. Provisions for Mentally Handicapped Delinquents. 

Group 1V. Clinical Organization and Service. 

Group V, Responsibility of the Schools in Relation to Delinquency. 

Group VI. Institutional Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency. 

While the conclusions of the study present no new light on the subject 
of delinquency, they do give us valuable insights into various phases of the 
problem. 

The Massachusetts Juvenile Delinquency Law was enacted in 1906. The 
Law set up but one Juvenile Court in the central part of the city of Boston. 
For the rest of the city and the State reliance was placed on district and Muni- 
cipal courts for the administration of the delinquency act. There was a pious 
hope that in time the rest of the city of Boston and the remainder of the State 
would follow the model set up in down town Boston. Thirty years have passed, 
and incredible as it may seem, the situation created in 1906 still remains. 
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In Massachusetts, as in India, courts dealing with the eases of children 
still retain vestiges of criminal terminology and procedure. As a matter of 
fact there is a greater accumulation of outworn practices in the City of Boston 
than one finds in the City of Bombay. 

The study group on ‘‘Legal Aspects of Delinquency’’ make a worth- 
while suggestion when they state: ‘‘The juvenile judge should be a specialist. 
His service cannot be secondary to any other occupation, certainly not the 
totally different one of conducting adult criminal sessions.’’ (p. 36) The same 
greup renders a service in re-emphasizing that ‘‘the juvenile court is a case- 
working agency,’’ which has the duty of ‘‘appropriating to its aid every 
resource of the community.’’ (p. 42) 

In Massachusetts, again as in India, the juvenile training schools 
instead of developing individual personality ‘‘are frequently catch-alls for 
those children whom society has failed to adjust by other means... The one 
fact common to children committed to the institution is that they have been 
judged delinquent, with little thought as to the reasons for maladjustment 
and treatment.’’ (p. 46) 

The study recommends that a treatment board should be set up within 
the Department of Public Welfare, made up of representatives of social work, 
psychiatry, psychology, medicine, law and education. This board would 
have jurisdiction over commitment, transfer, release and parole of delinquents, 
thus leading to continuity of treatment. 

The study group on ‘‘The Foster Home and the Delinquent’’ suggest 
that jail detention in rural areas could be obviated by the use of foster homes 
for the short term care of children awaiting acourt hearing, thus sparing the 
community the expense of subsidizing a temporary boarding home for 
occasional use and saving the child the experience of being detained in a police 
station. This suggestion has point for rural areas in India as well. 

The experience of the Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata School in 
Bombay would support the conclusion that ‘‘it is inconsistent to discuss 
clinical care in terms of court service alone, for the juvenile court is but one 
source of referral to the clinic. Clinical referral of children by the home, the 
school and children’s agencies should be encouraged before the child is allowed 
to become a court delinquent.’’ (97) 

Appendix D—A Comparative Table of Approved Juvenile Court 
Standards, Massachusetts Law and the Laws of Other States is of value to those 
who are interested in the legal aspects of delinquency. 

The report is an able discussion of the mechanics of treating juvenile 
delinquency, but it does not further our knowledge regarding the causes of 


delinquency, which ig really the more pressing problem. At the same time it 
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is a matter for congratulation that a representative group of citizens should 
have had sufficient interest to undertake the sustained study represented in the 
pages of this volume. 

CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


Leadership in a Changing World, Edited by M. Davin Horrman and RutTH 
WaANGER. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. Pp. 418. 

The excuse for reviewing a book five years after its publication is that 
in the mind of the reviewer this volume presents materials which have a 
message for present-day India, for we in India—in common with the West—are 
seeking for guidance as we face our disorganized and changing world. 

Leadership in a Changing World is a collection of brief and select 
writings of outstanding twentieth century leaders. The materials are not just 
isolated quotations selected at random, for in their entirety they place before 
the reader an outline of the world we live in. The volume presents a wealth 
of information to any intelligent man who desires the essential back-ground 
materials for thinking out the major problems of the world for himself. 

The book is not propaganda. It does not take any side. It does not 
hide any side. It gives a fair hearing to everyone: to the Liberal, the 
Radical and the Revolutionary. It interprets no one, but leaves the reader to 
form his own judgment. 

In 1941, when the world is passing through some of the darkest days in 
its history and intelligent men and women are striving hard to see a ray of 
light at the end of this enveloping darkness, Leadership in a Changing World 
is likely to show some trend along which human history may evolve. Some of 
the articles in the book are likely to suggest answers to the baffling problem 
of War Aims of the present day. 

Even if the War puts an end to civilisation as it has been built up by the 
toil and struggle of ages, if Leadership in a Changing World remains it will 
remind mankind that at least before the War the worid knew great leaders who 
visioned before them a new world and struggled hard to win a glorious 
destiny for the two billion human beings who live on this planet. 

In reviewing any book it is absurd merely to quote the names of 
chapters for the edification of readers, but for this book such a process seems 
unavoidable. The reason is that the writer of each article is a great leader of 
men, and the mere name of his article is enough to create a desire that one 
should read what he has to say about the subject he knows so well. The 
following list of articles were of most interest to this reviewer : 

Walter Lippman—A New Social Order. 

Stuart Chase— The Good and Evil of the New Industrialism. 
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Franklin Roosevelt—Looking Forward. 

Edward Filene—The New Oapitalism. 

Norman Thomas—The Socialist Oure for a Sick Society. 

Normal Angell—Nationalism in a Changing World. 

Jose Gasset— The Revolt of the Masses. 

M. Ilin—New Russia’s Primer. 

A. Siegfried—Economic Tendencies Affecting the Peace of the World. 

A. Salter—A New World Order. 

Woodrow Wilson—The League of Nations. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald—The Risks of Peace. 

Lenin—Scientific Management and Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

Mussolini—The Meaning of Fascism. 

A. Briand—A System of European Federal Union. 

Mahatma Gandhi—India’s Struggle for Freedom. 

Sun Yat Sen—Pan Asia. 

Mustafa Kemal—TZhe Modernisation of Turkey. 

John Dewey—Science and Society. 

Bertrand Russell—Science and Values. 

Thomas Mann—TZo German Youth. 

Rabindranath Tagore—A Poet’s School. 

Romain Rolland—Broaden Europe, or Die. 

Curiously enough the name of Adolph Hitler does not figure in the list, 
probably because his name was just known when this book was written. 

The Indian reader will naturally seek to know what India’s greatest 
leader has said of her destiny. Mr. Gandhi’s article is brief and deals with 
India’s biggest problems according to his light. The article begins with a 
reiteration of his faith in non-violence. This is followed by a discussion of 
the Hindu-Muslim Problem, and the curses of Untouchability and drink. 
There is a reference to India’s poverty and the place of spinning in solving 
this problem. Mr. Gandhi asks for a sympathetic understanding of India’s 
problems from the nations of the world and closes the article with a vision of 
the India of to-morrow. He says: 

I shall strive fora Constitution which shall release India from all thraldom and 
patronage and give her, if need be, the right to sin. I shall work for an India in which the 
the poorest shall feel that it is their country, in whose making they have an effective voice; 
an India in which there shall be no high class and no low class of people; an India in which 
all communities shall live in perfect harmony. There can be no roomin such an India for 
the curse of untouchability, or the curse of intoxicating drinks and drugs, Women shall 
enjoy equal rights with men, Since we shall be at peace with all the rest of the world, neither 
exploiting nor being exploited, we should have the smallest army imaginable, All interests 
not in conflict with the interests of the dumb millions will be scrupulously respected, whether 
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foreign or indigenous, Personally, I hate distinction between foreign and indigenous, This 
is the India of my dreams. (pp. 203-304) 

There are lines worth quoting in every article in the book. There are 
sentiments and ideas with which one will not agree according to one’s outlook 
and prejudices. But in reading every article one feels that each author 
believed in what he wrote as an article of his faith. 

The book puts before the reader a world full of complex contradictions 
and discloses the means by which men have attempted to deal with their 
problems. But the major problems remain unsolved, and despite revolutions, 
prophecies and dreams we find humanity struggling far behind its leaders in 
a changing world. 


BEHRAM H. MEHTA 
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